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Menting on his ‘‘sermon.’’ 
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| 
was n’t so much of a sermon after all, 
it adds, for ‘‘ there is no altar in ‘ Dr.’ 
Jones church, and no choir, and no 
pretty little boys in nightgowns mov- 
ing round with candles.’’ In further 
description of a church so little de- 
serving the name, the readers of the 
Herald are told how Mr. Allerton 
“talked from a platform, on each side 
of which was a bust of a hero. In 
front of him was a stand with a bunch 
of lilies on it, and the congregation 
sat below in little red camp-chairs.’’ 
There is a serious mistake here; the 
chairs are yellow. | 


In the confirmation class of All 
Souls church, the studies recently 
reached a talk upon four great epoch- 
making sermons in the history of 
American Unitarianism, the children 
becoming so much interested that 
they hit upon the device of asking 
four women friends to come in and 
tell them more about these sermons. 
‘‘Rour Great Sermons by Four Good 
Women,’’ they called the course. 
On page 27 the reader will see how 
one of them told about one of the 
sermons. We leave our readers, old 
and young, to guess what the other 
three sermons are. 


FRANCIS E. ABBOTT, in response 
to an invitation of the committee on 
programme to be present and take 


ican mind in the same proportion. | 
Not that we do not recognize with 
gratitude and pride the high place the 
author of ‘‘ the Autocrat of the Break- 
fast-Table’’ and ‘‘ The Chambered 
Nautilus’’ has won; but where he 
seems to stand nearly side by side 
with Emerson and Lowell in the Eng- 
lish estimate, he fills an entirely dif- 
ferent place—honorable, but not so 
high, in the minds of his countrymen. 
The pains the modern Englishman 
takes to understand American humor 
has been elsewhere noticed, and Dr. 
Holmes is chiefly valued by our 
transatlantic cousins as a humorist, 
just as, so we are often told, Lowell’s 
rank as a poet rests mainly on the 
Bigelow Papers. 


AN amusing and suggestive story 
is told by Arlo Bates in a recent letter 
to one of our Sunday papers. It is of 
a lady who at the beginning of Lent 
went into a picture store to purchase 
a picture of the Madonna, which she 
wished to hang iy the room of an ex- 
pected visitor. The dealer asked her 
if there was any particular Madonna 
she preferred. The reply was in the 
negative, the purchaser going on to 
say that though her niece was ‘‘ dread- 
fully High Church ’’ she thought she 
should prefer a Unitarian Madonna 
herself. When the shopman was 
obliged to confess that he did not 


to unnecessary trouble, not to speak 
of the fee of three cents, and it also 
puts the recipient to the trouble of 
having the note cashed, while it affords 
not a particle of safety, for any dis- 
honest carrier or clerk who takes a 
postal note from a letter can cash it 
easily as can the person for whom it 
was intended. The people of the 
United States would gladly receive 
and keep in circulation about fifty 
million dollars of paper fractional cur- 
rency, and instead of being an expense 
to the government, this would make a 
saving of interest on a like sum of 
United States bonds. The one secret 
of the opposition to this measure prob- 
ably lies in the fact that its adoption 
would throw a little extra work on the 
banks. It remains to be seen whether 
the banking interest is still, as hereto- 
fore, more powerful in shaping legis- 
lation of this kind, than all other in- 
terests combined. If there are other 
and more valid objections to this 
movement we are ready to consult 
them and, if meed be, revise our 
opinion. 


THE article in the Cosmopolitan for 
March, on The Columbian World’s 
Fair, by M. H. De Young, President 
of the National Commission and mem- 
ber of the Board of Control, contains 
an interesting historical review of 
the great international exhibitions 
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ANDREW LANG’s ‘Blue Poetry 
Books’’ and Palgrave’s ‘‘ Children’s 
Treasury of English Song”’ are pro- 
nounced by Miss Agnes Repplier, in 
her article on the ‘‘ Children’s Poets,”’ 
in the Atlantic Monthly for March, as 
the most nicely discriminating books 
of children’s poetry to be found. This 
judgment will be of interest and value 
to many who have the education and 
training of children in charge. 


THE article in the March number of 
the New England Magazine on Louisa 
May Alcott arouses anew the convic- 
tion that her father stood at the cen- 
ter of the most romantic episode in 
the history of thought in America. 
How quaint, how simple, how absurd, 
how divine! He was a disjointed 
fragment come before his time to tell 
us what plain living and high think- 
ing the race will attain to some day, 
millenniums hence, perhaps, but some 
day sure. 


THE Sunday evening course of lect- 
ures in All Souls Church covers a 
wide and varied field in its discus- 
sion of practical topics. Mr. S. W. 
Allerton, of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, spoke recently, and occupied 
the platform with an address on ‘“The 
Washburne Anti-Option’ Bill,’’ an 
event which the Herald is disposed to 
treat very facetiously, speaking of 


we ee 


part in the coming Unitarian anni- 


VeTsa., ~~. UMiCaxg. .c May, writes, 


I can not say yes, for I am more than 
friendly to your western men, and 
should like to meet you all.’’ 
our friends in the West will greatly 
regret the inability of so clear a 
thinker to be present and help us by 
his word and presence. 


AN English writer, Rev. H. K. 
Haweis, has lately published a book 
on ‘‘ American Humor.’’ Like atrue 
Briton the author takes a very serious 
view of certain aspects of our national 
fun-making, as when he says of Mark 
Twain’s story of the jumping frog, 
that he does not himself share. the 
sense of amusement which comes from 
filling a frog with shot in order to 
prove that it can jump no further than 
any other frog. Mr. Haweis does not 
apparently realize that he is himself 
funnier than any of the examples of 
our despised American joke he so 
laboriously analyzes and attempts to 
explain. Happily, our own state of 
culture is not yet so advanced as that 
of our English progenitors, so that in- 
stead of feeling obliged to dissect and 
classify our humor we are only under 
the easier obligation to enjoy it. And 
foreign critics help very much to in- 
crease this enjoyment. 


A RECENT English visitor at Paris 
and M. Renan’s, expresses his surprise 
that the distinguished Frenchman, 
who was speaking of the obstacles 
imposed in difference of language to 
any adequate understanding of the 
English literature, save in its most dis- 
tinguished examples, should have 
known nothing of our own Dr. 


Mr. Allerton as ‘‘ Rev.’”’ and com- 
But it 
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Holmes. But we venture to say that 


‘“I should very much like to accept 
your kind invitation to give a paper 


All of 


notes for small remittances, is about 


know that rarticuls ‘etv. it was 


| soberly described to him as ‘‘one 
without any of those things on her 
head.’’ Searching about among his 
wares the dealer was able to find a 
Madonna without a halo, with which 
his customer departed entirely satis- 
fied. The lady was right ; most Uni- 
tarians are able to dispense with the 
halo, feeling taste as much better 


satisfied as the conscience in its re- 
moval. 


A WRITER in the Zvening Post of 
this city has been making investiga- 
tions and reports that the family Bible 
is dead. He refers to the big, pon- 
derous volumes, leather-bound and 
gilt-clasped, with blank pages for all 
the family records, which used to 
adorn the center-tables of our grand- 
fathers. Such wares lie uncalled-for 
on the booksellers’ shelves ; a loss in 
trade that symbolizes a_ hopeful 
growth in taste, and no loss in real 
religious feeling and belief. The 
same writer notes that there never 
was a time when the Bible was more 
carefully studied and talked about 
than to-day. He commends the work 
Unitarians are doing in the instruc- 
tion of the young on this subject ; but 
he adds that their example does not, 
after all, count for much since this is 
but in accord with their liberal pro- 
fessions in general, and ‘‘ they are but 
a feeble.folk mumerically.”’ It is 
something to know that though half- 
despised for our insignificance we are 
at least graded as fairly honest and 
in earnest. 


Unity has received an ably written 
circular letter from the publication 
house of Vickery & Hill, Augusta, 
Maine, urging the necessity of a paper 
fractionalcurrency. Wetake pleasure 
in adding our word in favor of this re- 
form. The present system of postal 


this surprise will not strike the Amer- 
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held thus far, and, in this way, gives 


tne figures and estimates o1ten asked 
for. It shows that, while the last 
and most triumphant of the world’s 
fairs, that of Paris, covered in its 
buildings only an area of 62 acres 
the main buildings alone at the 
exhibition at Chicago will cover 103 
acres. The writer concludes that 
there will be ‘‘no disappointments, 
that the Chicago Exposition will bea 
success artistically, educationally and 
financially, and that it will greatly 
contribute to the glory of our repub- 
lic.’’- The article closes with the 
hope that the American people will 
regard it ‘‘as something having a 
broader aspect than commercial gain.”’ 
Will the intelligent and moral citi- 
zens of the United States help make 
it such, an exhibition of the human- 
ities, a fair of the amenities and graces 
that belong to the race? 


The Western Unitarian Con- 
ference. 


There are eight weeks before this 
body gathers again in our city. It 
will come with the accustomed at- 
tractive programme for the thinker, 
new problems for the worker,and press- 
ing opportunities allaround. It is time 
that those who believe in the impor- 
tance of the work it represents, and 
the significance of the Chicago Head- 
quarters activity to take prompt steps 
to see that the annual contribution is 
promptly taken in our parishes, and, 
if possible, enlarged. The trying 
episode in the history of the Confer- 
ence occasioned by its thought at- 
titude is apparently well-nigh over 
with. There remains the more im- 
portant problem and the more press- 
ing question as to whether now, as its 
right to exist is conceded on all 
hands, it will prove worthy the trust 
imposed in it. If the experience of 


the werst government humbug that 
was ever devised. It puts the remitter 
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on its having an increasing vitality at 
the center. 

The work .done at the Chicago 
Headquarters, and the cause Western 
Conference represents is broader, more 
practical than the interest that can be 
identified with any number of organ- 
ized churches, be they few or many. 
There is no reader of Unity but who 
is directly imterested in the work the 
Western Conference has in hand; no 
Sympathetic student of progressive 
religion but what is concerned with 
the issues involved. 

Many of our readers are relieved, 
against their will, from the expenses 
of a local, liberal church. Will not 
these deem it a privilege to be counted 
in this fraternity of undogmatic fel- 
lowship that has its headquarters at 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago? We 
trust that our treasurer will be en- 
abled to report through these columns 
from time to time, not only the prompt 
contributions from the societies, from 
which we have reason to expect, but 
an increasing number of individual 
subscriptions from the friends of the 
cause, made such through the reading 
of our literature and kept up through 
the weekly visits of Unity and the 
contact which it gives them with the 
thought and the work of the Western 
Unitarian Conference. There must 
be on our list several hundred men 
and women who would be glad to be 
counted in this fellowship, and only 
need to be reminded that one dollar a 
year makes them annual members of 
the Conference while twenty-five dol- 
lars enrolls them as life members, to 
avail themselves of these chances. 
These memberships secure to the 
holder all the privileges of hospitality, 
and rights to the floor on all ques- 
tions, the only reservation being the 
right to vote. This, wisely and justly, 
is reserved to official representatives 
of societies that have qualified them- 


casion to congratulate those present 
on the promising outlook for the fu- 
ture such a gathering showed, and to 
urge the Unitarians of Chicago to a 
more careful consideration of the 
chances within reach for the propaga- 
tion of the liberal faith ; calling spe- 
cial attention to the opportunities 
presented in the World’s Fair and the 
establishment of the new university 
for a new church in the extreme 
southern portion of the city. 

Mr. Collyer was most cordially 
greeted when he arose. He had pre- 
pared no set address, he told us, but 
meant instead to ‘‘reminisce’’ a little. 
He then passed in brief review his 
work in the Unitarian ministry, 
marked, he said, by three great turn- 
ing points, when he looked for ‘‘ the 
shining of the light’’ and followed 
where it led. The first time it led 
him away from his English home to 
Philadelphia ; the second time it 
pointed to Chicago and the work of 
the ministry at large in that new and 
thriving city, the third time it shone 
a literal and baleful fire in the burn- 
ing of the city twenty years ago yet 
brought undiminished hope and cour- 
age for the future. He spoke of the 
rich pleasure it always was to come 
back to Chicago, visit old scenes, mark 
its wonderful growth and greet the un- 
forgotten friends of the former days. 
The appointed speakers who followed 
were Hon. George Adams, who spoke 
a word of hearty appreciation from a 
layman’s point of view of Mr. Coll- 
yers work in Chicago and Unity 
Church ; Rev. A. W. Gould who paid 
a tribute to Unitarianism for its price- 
less gift of liberty of conscience. Rev. 
W. W. Fenn then told us how the 
young working men and women of 
Boston in the days when he was one 
of them, used to watch for and wel- 
come the coming of Robert Collyer. 

This ended the prepared pro- 


selves for membershiz thus keeping 


the organization a democratic and 
representative body wif the purest 
kind. Let the subscriptions come, 
and let the list of individual member- 
ships grow so, that next May the 
Western Conference may gird itself 
for activities worthy the quadri-cen- 
tennial year. Whatever the decision 
of the National Conference may be 
concerning its meeting in Chicago 
during the World’s Fair, there will 
be no halting on the part of the Wes- 
tern Conference and the Associated 
State Conferences in the work of pre- 
paring an adequate meeting of the 
friends of liberal religion for that ex- 
ceptional opportunity. Get ready to 
come to Chicago in May. One of the 
ways to get good ready is tosend be- 
forehand the contribution that repre- 
sents your full heart, from as full a 
purse as circumstances will permit. 


A Unitarian Reunion. 


The Unitarian banquet at the Sher- 
man House, on the evening of the 
16th, occurred just too late for men- 
tion in our last issue. For two 
months a committee representing the 
four churches of the city and the soci- 
ety at Hinsdale, has been busily at 
work devising ways and means for a 
general meeting of Unitarians, the 
movement having been inaugurated 
by the old Unitarian Club, in the hope 
of replacing this organization with a 
larger and more representative one. 
Learning that Rev. Robert Collyer 
was about to visit the city, the com- 
mittee arranged for a meeting at this 
time, letting further action as to a 
_ permanent organization depend on the 
interest shown here. The result was 
all that could be desired. Two hun- 
dred and sixty men and women sat 
down at the table at the Sherman 
House. President Shorey acted as 
master of ceremonies, and after the 
dinner had been dispatched, intro- 
duced the guest of the evening in his 


-___ 6wn felicitous way. He also took oc- 
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gramme, b* ills being made for 


Mr. Jones and Mr. Milsted, each 
spoke a word of congratulation and 
fellowship. Mr. W. E. Furness spoke 
on behalf of the committee of arrange- 
ments, of the plan to form a permanent 
organization to be called the Unita- 
rian Club of Chicago, and it was voted 
to ask the ministers of each of the five 
churches and also the newly-formed 
society at Evanston, to appoint two 
members from their respective so- 
cieties to act on a committee on 
organization. Owing to the late- 
ness of the season no attempt will be 
made to hold another meeting until 
next fall, but the signs are most hope- 
ful for the formation of a large and 
useful club in the near future, report 
of whose proceedings will duly appear 
in these columns. 
oS FW, 
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Professor Bixby’s Book.* 


We are all evolutionists nowa- 
days, but we are evolutionists with 
an IF. We are evolutionists as we 
are Christians, or democrats, or tem- 
perance men. There are evolutionists 
and evolutionists. All which goes to 
show that we are not agreed as to the 
fundamental grounds of the doctrine, 
or as to the methods whereby the prin- 
ciple is established ; no doubt there 
is movement: are we quite so sure 
there is progress? Or is progress, 
after all, rather a going backward 
than forward—a getting back to 
causes rather than a pressing on to re- 
sults—at best, a circular motion? A 


alities. 


ter and its _ forces, 


and will. 


class of thinkers seem to see signs of 
development in ‘¢himgs: another sees 
all evolution dependent upon ferson- 
One rests satisfied with mat- 
as accounting 
for universal changes; another sees 
everywhere the operation of thought 
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Brothers. By James T. Bixby. 
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* The Crisis in Morals: An examination of Rational 


Are causes and results equal? Are 
they of equal importance in the study 
of evolution, whether in the sphere of 
physics or morals? Can the cause be 
detected in the result, or the result be 
learned from the cause? Is the in- 
ductive or the deductive method bet- 
ter for arriving at the truth, or must 
we have both ? 

In the book before us, we have one 
of the keenest criticisms of Mr. Spen- 
cer’s ‘‘ Data of Ethics.’’ . The weak- 
ness of the principle of utility or 
happiness, as an incentive to duty or 
measure of virtue, is relentlessly 
shown. The question of morals is 
not a question of results, good or bad, 
—that is useful or harmful, pleasure- 
giving or pain-giving, but a question 
of motive. ‘‘ Every proper moral judg- 
ment is of a person doing, not of a 
thing done.’’ 

The moral qualities of acts are de- 
termined ‘‘ by the conscious purpose 
in which they start.’, This is funda- 
mental. And because Mr. Spencer’s 
system ignores this, it falls to pieces. 

Mr. Bixby defines happiness as ‘‘a 
simple equilibrium between desire and 
attainment.’’ This can not be made 
amoral end. This makes ‘‘ push-pin 
as good as poetry,’’ or gives us the 
beatified oyster. Moreover, we see 
no necessary connection or augmen- 
tation of pleasure with the advancing 
stages of evolution. We see great 
progress, as in vegetation and the 
lower animals, with no corresponding 
increase in pleasurable sensations. 
‘The full-grown cat is undoubtedly 
more completely evolved than the 
young kitten. But the playful kitten 
no doubt has much more pleasure.’’ 
The chattering monkey and contented 
cow may be happier than man; and 
probably the Samoan savage gets 
more enjoyment out of life than the 
civilized European. Then again, in- 
tense pleasure is often deleterious of 


worship. ‘‘ Man isa part of a moral 
universe,’’ with reason capable of dis- 
cerning its moral laws. ‘‘ The power 
that manifests itself in the universe is 
one that ever makes for righteous- 
ness,’’ and the conception of duty in 
the human soul points to a righteous 
cosmic life, to a divine and universal 
will. } L. 


Men and Things. 


A BILL providing for Sunday opening of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art has passed 
the senate of the State of New York. 


THE price of admission to the World’s 
Fair has been wy at fifty cents. Con- 
gress will be asked to appropriate between 
six and eight hundred thousand dollars to 
bestow in medals and to pay the judges who 
are to decide on the merits of exhibits. 
There were two hundred and forty jurors at 
the Philadelphia Centennial. 


Dr. ALICE B. STOCKHAM, the author of 
‘“Tokology,’’ is just completing her tour 
around the world. She is expected to sail 
from .Yokohama, Japan, for San Francisco 
on the 4th of May. Her book, although 
belonging rather to hygiene than literature, 
is one of the most remarkable successes 
among western publishing ventures, it 
having already reached a circulation of 
about 200,000 copies. 


THE fashion of saying ‘‘ God bless you !’’ 
after sneezing, originated with the ancients. 
These people believed that some danger at- 
tended sneezing, so they generally made a 
short prayer, such as ‘‘Jupiter, help me!”’ 
It has been found to be the custom among 
savages to do the same, and the Jewish 
rabbis also make mention of the fact. An 
old Roman writer says that the custom 
originated during a plague, when people 
who were seemingly in good health sneezed 
and fell dead. 


THE family Bible belonging to George 
Washington’s mother is on exhibition at 
Mt. Vernon. It has acover of homespun 
cloth, put on by its original owner, and is 
wonderfully preserved for its age, all its 
pages being still intact except a few at the 
beginning torn out and placed in the corner 
of the Mary Washington Monument at 
Fredericksburg, Va. The first entry in it is 
that of the marriage of Augustine Wash- 
ington and Mary Ball, in 1731, and the next 


life, and hence not to be desired. And 
it 1s very av. ass ae 

ments and well-being of modern civili- 

zations have increased the average of 
happiness of men. The desires of 
life, of comforts, luxuries, wealth, 

knowledge have grown far beyond the 

modern man’s power to satisfy them. 

He is now ‘‘farther from a perfect 

equilibrium between his longings and 

his attainments, than the negro of the 

Gold Coast.”’ 

Our criticism of this part of the 
book would be that utility and hap- 
piness are taken in too narrow a sense. 
There are other elements under those 
names to be reckoned with, even in 
the writers cited. No doubt environ- 
ment is made too much of, as either 
making or marring pleasure. But in 
man, certainly, outlook and freedom, 
and the possession of faculty, though 
attainment or equilibrium is never 
complete, are sources of happiness, 
The exercise of mental or physical 
energy is one of the chief pleasures of 
existence. The hunter’s delight is 
rather in the chase than in the cap- 
ture; and Lessing said, though at- 
tained truth were offered him in. the 
right hand of God, and the joy of 
seeking it in the other, he would 
choose search rather than possession. 

In the reconstructive part of his 
argument, Mr. Bixby makes many 
suggestive statements, as, duty is 
“the equation demanded by con- 
science between our actual and our 
ideal manhood.’’ ‘‘In the Spence- 
rian ethics, man is essentially a sen- 
sitive being, not a thinking being,’’— 
a result more than a cause. Yet 
‘‘even on the theory of evolution, 
the moral germ must have been in ex- 
istence previous to man.’’. The idea 
of right is older than the social organ- 
ization ‘‘ when legal punishments or 
dread of ghostly vengeance or divine 
retribution ” come into play. ‘‘ The 
explicitly moral can come only from 
the implicitly moral.’’ Indeed, the 
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Mrs. M. FRENCH-SHELDON is the only 
woman who has led a caravan through 
a wild portion of East Africa. With 
only a maid as companion, she started 
from Zanzibar with an escort of 138 black 
men. From Mombasa she penetrated to 
Kilima-Njaro, covering in all 990 miles, 
and walking nearly all the way. It is said 
she was received everywhere by the savages 
with wonder and respect; and that being a 
woman, she was able to study the home con- 
ditions and customs of the natives in a way 
far more efficient than was possible for other 
travelers. 


A story is going the rounds of the press 
about the wife of Meissonier who once sent 
for her family physician in great haste. On 
finding that his patient was not the great 

ainter but a pet dog, the doctor was much 
incensed but ministered to the pet and cured 
him. He, however, presented at the end of 
the year no such item in his bill, and on 
being asked with regard to it, said he was 
not a veterinary surgeon and could there- 
fore make no charge, although he was glad 
to do the kindness. On the lady insisting, 
he replied: ‘‘The hinges of my garden gate 
are rusty. Ask Monsieur Meissonier to 
bring his brush and paint them for me.”’ 


WE had occasion, not long ago, says the 
Independent, to warn Bishop Brooks that he 
must not repeat his indiscretion of writin 
to his clergy on paper bearing his individua 
instead of his Episcopal monogram ; ‘‘and 
here we find that he has multiplied his 
offence, which we were told was ecclesias- 
tical ill-breeding, by appearing in public 
services—horresco vreferens —‘without hts 
vobe ’— that is, we suppose, his bishop’s 
gown and purple—we believe it is purple— 
necktie. And—dare we say it—he went, 
not long ago, to a miscellaneous meeting 
and wore—again we hesitate—a—a coat that 
was ‘not black.’ We can go on no further. 
We faint. 


THE work of the Columbian Association of 
Housekeepers has already been spoken of 
in these columns. Its latest enterprise 1s 
the engagement of Miss Lucy M: Salmon, of 
Vassar College, for a course of six lectures 
on Domestic Service. The lectures deal 
with the ‘‘ Historical Aspects’? and ‘* Eco- 
nomic Aspects ’’ of the subject, the ‘‘ Present 
Condition of Domestic Service,”’ its “‘ Sug- 
gested Remedies’? and ‘‘Possible Reme- 
dies,’ closing with a review of the work of 
the Woman’s Exchange. They are to be 

iven in the lecture room of the New 
Church Temple, 17 Van Buren street, March 
25, 26 and 31; April 2 and 4. Miss Solo- 


moral ought, is an ultimate and unan- 


Ethics in the Light of Modern Science, Boston: 
Roberts 


alyzable fact—and the ground of all 
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Contributed and Selected, 


To Mine Helper. 


To God and man we are debtors, and we pay 

Neither with thankful hearts their honest 
due ; 

Low in desires, to our best selves untrue, 

Our very prayers are venal, for we pray 

Chiefly for gifts, not grace, to make the day 

Suffice ; that arched with heaven’s stainless 
blue, 

Shows God’s great glory shining down and 
through, 

And opens for the faith-winged soul a way. 

Yet, will I not a thankless debtor be 

To thee, who took me sick and suffering in, 

Who cured my blindness so that now I see, 

And taught my soul to triumph over sin ; 

Christ’s brother-Saviour, thou hast won for 


me, ; 
What Christ unaided had not power to win. 
A. L. C. 


Channing’s Baltimore Sermon. 


Doctor Channing’s famous Balti- 
more sermon, preached in 1819 at the 
ordination of Jared Sparks, was a 
signal-gun. It waked up a great 
many people who had been sleeping 
over religion, and thinking church 
was a good place to take napsin. It 
marked a new epoch in religious 
thought. Mr. Gannett says, “It 
made a sensation probably greater 
than any other sermon ever preached 
in America.’’ Yet I suppose if you 
were to read it through, from the first 
page to the last, you would not think 
it very startling or very original. 
Then what is the secret about it? 
And why has your confirmation class 
voted it among your four great ser- 
mons? Let us go back to the time 
when the century was young, and see 
if we can find out. 

The Baltimore sermon was preached 
seventy-three years ago, long before 
your fathers and mothers were born, 
and perhaps before any of you had 
even agrandmother. You think they 
were pretty old-fashioned times when 
grandmother was young, and wore her 
hair combed straight down over her 
ea, and had no matches to light her 
fire with, and kept a spinning-wheel in 
her parlor, maybes instead of a piano. 
The ministers, tijo, of Channing’s 
time were old-fashioned in their dress, 
and just as old-fashioned in their 
preaching. Only, we must never 
forget that some things, like grand- 
mothers themselves, never grow too 
old-fashioned to be good. So it was 
with some things in religion. 

William Ellery Channing never at- 
tended a Unitarian confirmation class. 
He was seven years old when the first 
Unitarian church in America was 
born. And he could n’t attend that, 
because it was in Boston and he was 

_in Rhode Island, and he did n’t know 
anything about it anyway. When he 
went to church he used sometimes to 
hear things which made him very un- 
happy. One story about his church- 
going I want to tell, because I think 
what he heard that morning was one 
reason why he preached the Baltimore 
sermon, twenty-six years afterwards. 
I will tell the story as his nephew 
tells it. ‘‘His father took William 
in his chaise one day, as he was going 
to hear a famous preacher in the 
neighborhood. Impressed with the 
notion that he might learn glad tid- 
ings from the unseen world, he 
listened attentively to the sermon. 
With glowing rhetoric the lost state. 
of man was. described, bis abandon- 
ment to evil, helplessness, depend- 
ence upon sovereign grace, and 
the need of earnest prayer as the con- 
dition of divine aid. In the view of 
the speaker, a curse seemed to rest 
upon the earth, and darkness and 
horror to veil the face of nature. 
William, for his part, supposed that 
henceforth those who believed would 
abandon all other things to seek this 
salvation, and that amusement and 
earthly business would no longer 
occupy a moment. The service over, 
they went out of the church, and his 


father, in answer to the remark of 
some person, said with a decisive 
tone: ‘Sound doctrine, sir.’ ‘It is 
all true, then,’ was the boy’s inward 
reflection. A heavy weight fell on 
his heart. He wanted to speak to his 
father ; he expected his father would 
speak to him in relation to this tremen- 
dous crisis of things. They entered 
the chaise and drove along, but, 
absorbed in awful thoughts, he could 
not raise his voice. At length they 
reached home ; but, instead of calling 
the family together, and telling them 
of the appalling intelligence which 
the preacher had given, his father 
quietly reada newspaper. All things 
went on as usual. At first, he was 
surprised. Soon, however, the 
question rose,—Could what he had 
heard be true! No? his father did 
not believe it ; people did not believe 
it! It was zoftrue! » He felt that he 
had been trifled with; that the 
preacher had deceived him ; and from 
that time he became inclined to dis- 
trust everything oratorical, and to 
measure exactly the meaning of 
words ; he had received a profound 
lesson on the worth of sincerity.’’ 

He was a little, delicate fellow in 
those days, with a mind a good deal 
bigger than his body. ‘‘ Little Min- 
ister,’’ his elders called him, for he 
used to play preach to the chairs in 
the kitchen; ‘‘little King Pepin,’’ 
because he was a leader among the 
boys and had some right royal ways ; 
and, best of all, ‘‘ Little Peacemaker,”’ 
because he once thrashed a boy big- 
ger than himself for being mean to 
another boy smaller than either of 
them. And he never killed a bird in 
his life. These, I suppose, are some 
more reasons why he grew up to 
preach the great Baltimore sermon. 

When this century was in its cradle, 
Channing was twenty years old, which 
made it always easy for him to remem- 
ber his age; and when the century 
was three years old, the ‘‘ little minis- 


Many things in the scriptures, he 

thought, had reference to a state of so- 

ciety different from ours, and must 

not be blindly obeyed now that they 

are no longer adapted to the times and 

conditions. ‘‘ With these views of 
the Bible,’’ he added, ‘‘ we feel it our 

bounden duty to exercise our reason 

upon it perpetually.’’ Bold words 
were they to be spoken in those old- 

fashioned days, three-quarters of a 
century ago. But Channing never 
went so far as to say that if a text of 
scripture seemed to teach an immor- 
ality or an evident untruth, there 
could be anything the matter with the 
Bible. He only said there was some- 
thing wrong in the way it was under- 
stood. In other words, he found a 
great deal of fault with the interpre- 
tation of the Bible, but no fault with 
the Bible itself. But he did lay down 
a principle which has been the axe to 
hew down much superstition, when he 
said, ‘‘If the Bible and reason are 
ever found to be at war with each 
other, reason must stand and the Bible 
must fall. Iam surer that my 
rational nature is from God than that 
any book is a revelation of His will. 

Having explained his method of 
interpretation, he next spoke of some 
important beliefs which he based on 
Bible evidence. 

First, the unity of God: Dr. 
Channing thought it was fair to sup- 
pose that when the Bible says, ‘‘ There 
is one God even the Father,’’ it means 
exactly what it says. To speak of 
three persons, Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, and to say that these three are 
one, is to say what nobody can un- 
derstand. He believed the New 
Testament plainly taught the doc- 
trine that God is one, and that those 
who believed in the Trinity borrowed 
their belief from other sources than 
the Bible. He complained of this 
doctrine that it confused the mind by 
making three beings of God and two 
beings of Jesus Christ, a God and a 


ter’’ was grown to be a big one, and 


began to preach 1n earnest—very much 
in earnest, too. He did not call him- 
self a Unitarian then, but a liberal 
Congregationalist, and it was not un- 
til he had preached twelve years that 
he took upon himself the new name— 
a name which brought much distrust 
and pain. He and his brother minis- 
ters were accused of teaching many 
doctrines thought to be false and im- 
moral. When Jared Sparks was to be 
ordained the minister of a new Unita- 
rian Church in Baltimore, and Dr. 
Channing was asked, to preach the 
ordination sermon, he thought he 
ought to take the opportunity of stat- 
ing and explaining the beliefs which 
the majority of Unitarians really held. 

The sermon was a clear and power- 
ful statement of the principal doctrines 
which at that time distinguished Uni- 
tarians most widely from other de- 
nominations, or in regard to which 
they were most often misrepresented. 
I will try to give the main points as 
briefly as possible: 

First comes his thought of the Bible. 


as the records of God’s successive rev- 
elations to mankind, and particularly 
of the last and most perfect revelation 
of his will by Jesus Christ. What- 
ever doctrines seem to be clearly taught 
in the Scriptures, we receive without 
reserve or exception.’’ But he did 
not consider all of the books of the 
Bible equally important, and looked 
upon the teachings of Moses as 
adapted to the childhood of the race 
and as a preparation for the nobler 
teachings of Jesus. Thus far his 
orthodox friends could not quarrel 
with him very fiercely. But Unitari- 
ans, he said, had been accused of 
using their reason too freely in ex- 
plaining the Bible. In reply to this 
he said, ‘‘ The Bible is a book written 
for men, in the language of men, and 
its meaning is tobe sought in the 
same manner as that of other books.”’ 


He says: ‘‘ We regard. the Scriptures. 


man. To believe that one being 


means two persons, two minas, two 
souls, is to confuse language, and is 
a grcat tax on human credulity. 

The next point considered was the 
moral character of God according to 
the two systems. It has been thought 
by Christians that God’s power raises 
him above the necessity of goodness, 
and that he is not responsible to the 
laws which govern . other beings. 
Channing taught in this sermon that 
nothing could be good in God which 
is evil in man, and that we are called 
upon to worship him, not because he 
is our Creator, but because he created 
us for some good purpose. We must 
obey him, not because he is stronger 
than we, but because his will is the 
perfection of virtue. A thing is 
not right because God wills it, but, 
he wills it because it is right. 
‘“We respect nothing but excellence, 
whether on earth or in heaven. We 
venerate not the loftiness of God’s 
throne, but the equity and goodness 
in which it is established.’’ Such a 
God would punish only to save and 
bless. His highest justice would be 
the tenderest mercy, and would seek 
above everything else the virtue and 
happiness of the guilty. Channing 
thought of God as a wise and tender 
father, and of the world as a place of 
education where his children are sent 
to school to be trained by joy and by 
suffering, by play and by toil, by loves 
and by temptations, to a worthier life. 
The Unitarianism of 1819 had not 
outgrown the old belief in miracle. 
Channing looked upon Jesus as in 
some sense a supernatural being, and 
believed his death to have some pe- 
culiar influence in removing punish- 
ment. He believed in the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, and based on that, in 
some measure, his hope of immortal-. 
ity. But here the preacher rises 
higher. ‘‘We regard him as a sa- 
viour, chiefly as he is the light, physi- 
cian, and guide, of the dark, diseased 


and wandering mind. . « Why 
pluck the sinner from hell, if a heil 
be left to burn in his own breast? 
Why raise him to heaven, if he re- 
main a stranger to its sanctity and 
love?’’ And again, ‘‘ We believe 
that all virtue has its foundation in 
the moral nature of man.’’ He sus- 
pected loud professions and watched 
for obedience. His test of religion 
was evermore, Character. ‘‘ One sur- 
render to God’s will,’’ he said, ‘‘is 
worth a thousand transports,’’ and 
once more, ‘‘ We regard the spirit of 
love and charity as the brightest im- 
age we can bear of God.’’ 

Now if you are tired of this, I will 
try to say it over again, and say it 
shorter : 

The Unitarianism of 1819 had trav- 
eled a long way and had grasped 
some great truths. It taught that 
the mind of man is God’s best gift, 
aud that it is a profane use of any 
book to make it a ruler over reason. 
It said, man is attracted to the good 
by some inner sense, as a plant grows 
towards the light. It had learned 
the unity of God and had reached a 
sense of his fatherhood. It taught 
that deeds, not creeds, must be the 
measure of religion, and that no man 
has a right to dictate what his neigh- 
bor shall believe. 

On the other hand, the Unitarian- 
ism of 1819 differed from that of 1892 
in at least three important points. 
While 1819 still believed the Bible to 
have come down from God to man in 
some supernatural way, 1892 says the 
world has many bibles which have 
grown and are still growing out of 
the human heart, and the best are 
yet to be. 1819 believed in the mira- 
cle of the loaves and fishes, which 
suspended the laws of nature to feed 
a few hungry fisher-folk, but 1892 
has climbed to a faith in that great- 
est of all miracles, a universe whose 
laws we may trust because they are 
changed by no accident and turned 
aside by no partiality. 1819 preached 


a superhuman Jesus, sent by God to 
lift men from the dust, while 1892 
teaches the divine possibilities in 
every baby born among you. 

This sermon is calm in its tone, 
and clear in its logic, full of ‘‘ sweet 
reasonableness,’’ most persuasive and 
convincing. Its spirit, from first to 
last, is that of one of the opening 
sentences, ‘‘God deliver us all from 
prejudice and unkindness, and fill us 
with the love of truth and virtue.’’ 

So Channing’s lantern lighted a 
big, dark spot in the world. Of 
course, he had a great deal of help to 
climb up to his visions. He stood on 
the shoulders of some English Unita- 
rians and many other wise men away 
back in history, whom you know all 
about and I don’t, because you are 
almost through the confirmation class 
and I have only just begun. Then 
Theodore Parker and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson came along, and climbed up 
on Channing’s shoulders, and looked 
over and saw what Channing never 
dreamed of; and here is your teacher, 
standing with all the pyramid below 
him. He ought to be able to see 
twice around the world, and farther 
too, by this time; and now the con- 
firmation class is climbing up his 
ladder, and by and by, perhaps, you 
will see farther than he does now, 
and lend a hand to help the climbers 
that come after you. 

EVELYN H. WALKER. 
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Society and Sociability. 


PREACHED IN ALL SOULS CHURCH, CHICAGO, FEB. 
28, 1892, BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


I want to try once more to make a 
study of some things very near home, 
and to speak plainly ofa very prac- 
tical but baffling matter. Bear with 
me, if I seem to be rude, and do you 
correct my observations, if, measured 
by your own experience, they are 
wrong. Do you also verify my con- 
clusions if, judgéd by the same stand- 
ard, they are right. 

The words ‘‘society,’’ ‘‘sociabil- 
ity,’’ ‘‘social,’’ are related to deep 
things in human life. They hinge 
upon fundamental principles in human 
progress. They measure the devel- 
opment of man. If we could forget 
the technical use of the words, we 
could safely say that savagery is in- 
dividualism, and that civilization is 
communism in some high and noble 
sense. Man grows, not only out of 
his own resources, but out of the re- 
sources of the community. At last 
creation arrives at a recognition that 


‘** All are needed by each one, 
Nothing is fair or good alone.”’ 


Progress is a system of exchanges. 
Intelligence is a means of understand- 
ing another’s wants and profiting by 
another’s experience. The root of 
the words society, social, etc., has 
an implication of exchange. The 
social man is the man who can share. 
Combination, the grim word of trade, 
the ominous thing in finance, the 
economic danger of the hour, is and 
always has been the hope of the world. 
Let combinations go on. Their very 
egotism must at last bloom into al- 
truism. The combinations of selfish- 
ness will at last defeat themselves, 
and the very devil of greed must ulti- 
mately learn to smile, to be genial, to 
be generous. Bees and ants have 
learned to combine, to protect and 


perpetuate themselves in their present 
condition. They conserve the past ; 
they hold fast to what they have got. 
Men and women are learning to com- 
bine in the interest of the future. 
They labor for that which they have 
not, and for the things they do not 
know. Jesus sent forth his disciples 
two by two. At the end of nineteen 
centuries the gospel method is to go 
forth to help the world by fives, by 
tens, by hundreds and by one hundred 
times one hundred. The splendid 
associations in science, in art, in re- 
form, in religion, are all of them great 
social forces, splendid combines in 
the interest of the higher life. The 
sun has never shone on anything more 
spiritual and more potent on this 
earth than these great compacts 
of human energy, the missionary and 
educational forces of modern life. 
The most social phenomenon the 
world has yet arrived at is that thing 
which is now being formulated at 
Jackson Park,—the World’s Fair. 
When we have that gathering of 
the nations, we shall have a church 
social indeed. A parliament of the 
religions of the world will be a society 
event worth having, and we shall all 
do well in seeking an invitation. 
Religion is crampedin solitude. The 
soul best discovers itself in the eyes 
of another. It measures its own 
power in the needs of another. It 
finds its inspiration in the wants of 
another. A hermit religion is irre- 
ligious. Solitude as a vocation is a 
poor business. Retirement of mind, 
like the retirement of body, is only 
for renewal, a fresh equipment, that 
you may again go into the world to 
give and get more abundantly. 
Society that is comradeship, society 
‘that is companionship, that is an ex- 
change of human commodities, that 
adds to another’s store of life without 
decreasing your own, is something al- 
together lovely, noble, beautiful, desir- 


able, and it isin the search of this high 
communion that the forms and cere- 
monies, the conventionalities and 
technicalities of the community have 
come to be. Their noble origin 
should put an end to their ignoble 
continuance, now that they hinder 
what they were meant to help. 
Having said this, I wish I might 
speak much more and much better 
in the interests of that fraternity that 
makes us one another’s helpers, that 
commissions each as his brother’s 
keeper, that weaves the _ slender 
threads of our individual lives into 
that worthy fabric, good for ornament 
and for use, which we call society. 
This is the heavenly weaving of 
human history. Now you are better 
prepared, perhaps, to be more patient 
with me in my study and possible 
arraignment of that inane tyrant, 
that senseless and ‘lifeless something 
which is called ‘‘ Society,’’ with a 
capital ‘‘S’’ and a circumflex accent. 
This ‘‘Society,’’’ presided over by 
that other something, still more 
shadowy and impersonal, which we 
call ‘‘ Fashion,’’ is that which drains 
so many pocket-books of money 
needed elsewhere, exhausts so many 
bodies of vitality that ought to be 
used in other directions, consumes so 
much time that might be better em- 
ployed, paralyzes the heart that needs 
to be vivified, stultifies the mind that 
needs to be quickened, defeats so 
many objects and vacates so many 
pursuits vitally related to the welfare 
of the world. I well realize that, 
when we talk about this kind of ‘‘So- 
ciety,’’ the boundary line of it is like 
the boundary line of Egypt in south- 
ern I[llinois,—it always begins with 
the counties ‘‘just south of here.’’ 
It is hard to find any woman who will 
confess to being a ‘‘ Society’’ wom- 
an, and, I suspect, still harder to find 
a.man who will plead guilty to the 
‘‘soft impeachment.’’ When you go 
hunting for ‘‘Society,’’ you never 
find it, that is. if vou have a gun 
along. But let us not miss our point 
this morning by evasion. I do not 
mean those who live in the “next 
county.’’ I am not speaking of Mc- 
Allister’s ‘‘four hundred,’’ who, 
let us give thanks, have recently been 
reduced to the hundred and fifty, that 
are the lingering remnants of a dead, 
rotten aristocracy ; but I am speaking 
of those things which tyrannize over 
our lives, of what Herbert Spencer 
calls ‘‘the inanities of gloved and 
scented party-goers,’’ those gather- 
ings of which Mr. Spencer again says, 
‘“ The enjoyment seems in the inverse 
ratio to the preparation, where the 
figures are got up with such precision 
and finish that they appear but half 
alive. They have frozen each other 
by their primness. Your faculties 
feel the numbing effects the moment 
you enter. You see ladies sitting 
disconsolately waiting for some one 
to speak to them and wishing they 
had the wherewith to occupy their 
fingers. You say ‘thank you’ with 
the sense of being a profound hypo- 
crite. And when at length you es- 
cape into the fresh air and see the 
stars, how you thank God that it’s 
over, and half resolve to avoid such 
boredom for the future.’’ I mean 
these exactions of conventional life 
that insist on calls that are most 
agreeably made when the other party 
is out and you can discharge your 
debt by leaving your card ; this thing 
that compels you to dress and eat 
and attend that which does not ap- 
prove itself to your judgment, or 
gratify your taste, but which you 
must do, or think you must do, in 
order to keep in the miserable proces- 
sion that is girded with artificiality 
and gilded with insincerities. 
. I blame this ‘‘ Society ’’ for the con- 
sideration that is granted: to wealth, 
position, and to prominence, and with- 
held from worth, loveliness, and the 
intelligence that may not possess 


those other things. I mean that ‘‘So- 
ciety ’’ which delights in ‘‘our set’’ 
rather than in our sense, that subor- 
dinates the claims of home, of church, 
of the mind and the heart to the 
claims of an invitation which will run 
up an account of obligations that you 
dread ; obligations you ought not to 
assume, but which you dare not try 
to escape for fear you will be counted 
out of something. The ‘‘ Society ’’ I 
mean is that which makes fashionable 
dress a necessity, late hours inevi- 
table, and artificial manners and so- 
cial dissipation seem justifiable. 

I would like to break the rule of 
fashion. I would like to dethrone 
‘‘Society’’ dnd to release every one 
from the thralldom of dinner parties 
given to those he does not like, and of 
social calls which result in non-com- 
municability, making small talk 
inevitable because there is too little 
heart or sincerity in the company to 
make large talk possible. I would 
like to persuade you not to undertake 
to serve high causes by these low 
tricks of conventionality. 

I would like to show that all this 
stuff of conventional ‘‘Society’’ is a 
relic of a lower order of civilization, 
a survival of the superstitions - and 
traditions of a coarser past. Nose- 
rings, anklets, bracelets, ear-rings, 
finger-rings are scientifically related, 
and represent a historic descent. The 
early chief’s real battle-scars, the 
young brave’s assumed scars which 
grew into elaborate tattooing, the war 
paint, the powdered face, the painted 
lips, the penciled eyelashes and eye- 
brows, the stained finger nails, the 
‘‘beauty-spots,’’ are again, all of them, 
traditions of barbaric life. Men used 
to wear breeches stuffed with bran 
and shoes peaked to a point which 
curled up like the runner of a cutter. 
Women wore bell girdles and barreled 
skirts, which were the direct anteced- 
ents of the high heels, the low necks 
and -the long trails which represent 
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the -''*4rities of modern society as 
proved by the student of evolution. 
When the queen has a bald head, and 
a bit of lace is devised to cover the 
defect, all the ladies come to caps. 
When royalty has a goitered neck, 
the ruff designed to ameliorate it be- 
comes classic. The emaciated slim- 
ness of a few dissipated women at 
court makes small waists desirable, 
and it has put perhaps ten genera- 
tions of women, fat and lean alike, 
into corsets. It is supposed that a 
club-footed queen was the source of 
the less harmful tyranny of tight shoes 
in China. If a woman’s body is to 
be pinched anywhere, in the name of 
all sense and religion let it be her 
feet rather than her waist. Compress 
the toes rather than the lungs. Better 
distort the bones than. the viscera 
wherein lie the life-giving and life- 
making functions. The evening dress 
is the ‘‘swallow tail’’ for gentlemen, 
this was the every-day coat for 
everybody a hundred years ago. The 
plug hat now reserved for state occa- 
sion was once the common tile of the 
The university dress, the 
college shovel-board, are simply the 
common dress of two or three centu- 
ries ago. English judges wear the 
wig so as to assume the venerableness 
which they may not have. The but- 
tons on the backs of our coats are sur- 
viving fragments of the sword and 
belt which used to finish the gentle- 
man’s attire, and the buttons on our 
coat sleeves have been there ever since 
they were devised to keep the royal 
guards from wiping their noses on 
their sleeves. The cause has happily 
been removed, but the buttons still re- 
main. Butchers, waiters and minis- 
ters are still devoted to the white 
necktie, an unconscious badge of an 
antique servitude, a remnant of an old 
livery. ‘‘Whatever the Paris ladies 
wear this year the Chicago ladies will 


wear next year, you may depend upon 
it, even though it be live birds on 


their hats,’’ was the testimony of the 
experienced dealer in such goods. 

Herr, Don, Senor, Sire, Sir, Lord, 
Master, Mister, Madam, Lady are all 
words that in their very etymology 
indicate their servile sources and sug- 
gest a possible tyranny which goes 
with a slavish use. They tell of a 
time when rank went with birth, not 
with worth. 

Have we here in America a social 
caste determined by wealth and dress? 
Is there an attempt to perpetuate the 
distinctions of the feudal ages, the 
ranks of monarchic Europe by means 
of conventionalities which long since 
have ceased to mean anything in so- 
cial science or in intelligence ? 

But less because of this ignoble ori- 
gin, this vulgarity of ‘‘Style’’ that 
reaches back to vulgar ages, than be- 
cause of its extravagance, its fearful 
waste of the precious accumulation of 
life, the terrible inroads it makes upon 
the three great wealths of life, money, 
time, strength, would I break the 
power of ‘‘ Society.”’ 

Oh, let us be serious about this 
matter—honest about it. I am not 
expert at figures, as you have often 
had occasion to know, but there is 
need of figuring here. I have fre- 
quently called attention to the costli- 
ness of the drink and smoke habit 
among the men of our country. The 
sister bemoans the extravagance of 
her brother who spends from ten to 
fifty cents a day on cigars and cigar- 
ettes. Twenty-five cents a day would 
be ninety-one dollars a year. If that 
sister is a fashionable young lady, let 
her calculate how far that would go 
in meeting the expenses incident to 
the parties, dress parades and social 
shows she attends, and allows her 
struggling escort to incur for her. I 
am in close sympathy with that dress 
reform which seeks free limbs and 
hygienic conditions for all the organs 
of the body, but that dress reform that 
leaves out of consideration the divine 
economies, tha: hes ro thought of the 
labor in sight or out of sight involved 
in an elaborate dress, is wicked, is 
reckless. The woman who does not 
reduce the number of stitches in her 
dress to the minimum consistent with 
durability, grace and comfort, is a 
sinner. She is in league with the 
proprietors of the sweating-shops, 
with the capital that crushes. I look 
for an ethical development that will 
recoil from an expensive dress as it 
does from a wine supper, because it is 
an indulgence that costs too much 
money, if for no other reason. Again, 
I am not speaking to those who live 
in the ‘‘next county.’’ The ward- 
robe is too great a drain upon the 
purses of men and women. We talk 
about the over-strain of men in trying 
to get rich, and wish they did not 
work so hard and were not so ambi- 
tious. But let us watch the women 
in their families, and note how the 
wardrobe keeps pace with the hus- 
band’s prosperity until he arrives at 
that point where he must keep on 
making a lot of money or he will get 
snowed under with the bills ‘‘ Society”’ 
piles upon him for the new dress for 
every swell wedding, the big party 
and the costly ‘‘ at-homes’’ that must 
be had in order to pay up one’s social 
debts. Much has been said in these 
days in protest against the encroaches 
of Mammon, the unwisdom, if not the 
sinfulness of money-making—and I 
have said my share—but I am not 
saying so much as I used toin this 
direction, because I am more and 
more persuaded that the money-maker 
is by far a more wholesome element 
in society than the money-spender. 
The world is burdened, not by its 
accumulations, but by its dissipations. 
Money is always the representative of 
accumulated toil somewhere. It al- 
ways represents the triumphs of man 
over his surroundings. It isthe prod- 


uct of mind working upon matter. 
Let it be piled up by whom it will, 
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and it has in it the possibilities of 
blessing the world. Some of the mill- 
ions of the Standard Oil Company 
will fall over into divine usefulness, 
and the Chicago University will rise 
out of those accumulations. There is 
not a dollar in this world but that is 
the result first or last of human toil, 
toil of brain or toil of muscle. It may 
be well that these results be piled up, 
as Joseph piled the wheat of Egypt in 
great store-houses for future exigen- 
cies. Even if the pile be accumulated 
clumsily and unjustly, all of it that 
is not wasted will come in need in 
some famine days. Young man, go 
on making money, but. don’t be fool 
enough to waste it in smoke and 
drink, don’t throw it away after you 
have got it, on things that feed only 
lust and pride. Young wife, let your 
husband make money if he will, but 
do not waste his precious nerve power 
in costly silks used to wrap simpering 
silliness, or in perishable gauze in 
which you will dance away your 
strength and sell yoursoulforstyle. I 
charge ‘‘Society’’ with perverting 
the funds of the world. That woman 
ought to be ashamed who asks for 
charity or bemoans a baffled interest 
of education, who wishes to secure a 
new book ora new picture for the use 
of the public while there is a diamond 
glistening on her finger or a jeweled 
brooch upon her breast. Let her con- 
vert her superfiuities first, then let 
her ask of others. I believe that the 
time has not yet come when diamonds 
and jewels and the costly elaborations 
of dress, even into forms of beauty, 
are the legitimate objects of ambition 
for any right-minded or right-hearted 
man or woman. I will say further, 
the time has not yet come when they 
can be worn without some danger to 
the soul of the wearer. It is not yet 
honest. That time will come, but 
not until there is enough to go around. 
Meanwhile, Queen Isabella must again 
offer her. jewels in pawn that Colum- 
bus may sail; high problems be solved, 
and new worlds be found and con- 
quered. Let ‘‘Society’’ cease its 
blinding temptations, and society, 
grand and noble, the shared interests 
of humanity, assert its claims, and 
wealth will be turned into thought- 
making, character-helping channels. 
Then how divine will be the mission 
of the money-maker. He is in the 
direct line of the primeval commis- 
sion,—‘‘ Go forth to subdue and con- 
quer the earth.’’ In our anxiety for 
money to do this and that good thing 
with, it is always for that other man’s 
money we are thirsting. We are 
alive to the sordidness of Jay Gould, 
Vanderbilt, and the millionaires nearer 
home, but what about the money you 
have locked up in a way that brings 
no income of any kind soever except 
the satisfaction of dazzling the eyes 
of your fellow-mortals a few times in 
the year at some swell reception or 
dress party? | 

But the money consideration is the 
least consideration. Money at best is 
a representative of past energy, that, 
in a pinch, we can do without, if we 
have only present energy. ‘‘Soci- 
ety’’ cheats us of the present possibil- 
ities by its inroads upon time and 
Strength. We are all of us constantly 
torn in one way or another, not by 
duty’s calls, God be thanked for their 
exactions. Next to being happy over 
duties done, I am thankful for that 
alertness of soul, that evidence of life 
which is found in an unhappiness over 
duty undone. But we are torn by 
‘“ social calls’’ as we name them; the 
trying to keep our social accounts 
balanced, the accepting of invitations 
the refusal of which would cause of- 
fense, or the chasing after pleasures 
which after all do not please. If you 
have a friend, he will be your friend 
while you stay at home, and will be 
more your friend if you will ring his 
door-bell unbidden when your heart 


him. When I see good books going 
unread, great opportunities going un- 
utilized, beautiful charities languish- 
ing, while actual society, interchange 
of thought, exchange of sympathies, 
fraternity of spirit, droop and die 


about us, all on account of the 
chase for ‘‘Society,’’ social pleas- 
ures, social standing and _ social 


privileges, and some supposed ad- 
vantage that comes therewith, I am 
filled with sadness and anxiety, and 
can but say with Herbert Spencer, in 
that splendid essay of his on ‘‘ Man- 
ners and Fashion,’’ ‘‘ The whole 
thing is a gigantic mistake—an or- 
ganized disappointment.’’ 

Do not smile this anxiety of mine 
out of mind. Iam riding no extreme 
hobby. All young men amd women 
who venture their lives in d@ great 
city like this will realize sooner or 
later that the city brings a curse or a 
blessing just in proportion as they re- 
sist or yield to the seductions of so- 
called ‘‘polite life,’’ the ‘‘ etiquette ’’ 
of conventional and fashionable dissi- 
pations. It is givento but few young 
men and women to have time and 
strength left after the struggle for ex- 
istence and for soul growth to in- 
dulge in these things for their profit 
or their hurt; it is given to still 
fewer of them to have the means that 
will warrant it, even in justice to 
their own immediate wants and those 
of a family. It is true that the 
wives of our young men, by their arti- 
ficiality and their love for the con- 
ventionalities of life, often drive their 
more independent husbands into the 
freedom of the wine-table and the 
smoking room; and the dissipation of 
the wife, though more respectable, is 
not one whit more spiritual or noble 
than that of the husband. 

I keep in the same book a record 
of the funerals and the marriages that 
I attend, and it makes me sad to look 
over the latter roll and realize that 
next to the certainty of death is the 


certainty that the ihammage OG my 
young people will remove them from 
the activities, privileges and sympa- 
thies of this church. Out of some 
Sixty weddings in my parish, the 
number of young men and women 
who have remained in the line of 
their growth, in our church and 
Unity club, with an energy equal or 
exceeding that which was theirs 
before marriage, can almost be count- 
ed on the fingers of my two hands. 
pThey have been caught in the giddy 
round of social dissipation, which 
early becomes social wedriness, and 
the husband has become more and 
more absorbed in a seven-day devo- 
tion to business, and the wife more 
and more given to the paradoxical 
pursuit of trying to counteract his 
money-making devotion by daily in- 
creasing the need of money. I have 
reason to believe this experience of 
mine is not a peculiar one, and that 
whatever it may be elsewhere, here 
in Chicago young people without in- 
herited wealth must discover the 
secret of plain living if they would 
learn the joys of high thinking. 
They must eschew the tyranny of 
‘*Society’’ if they would taste the 
joy and strength of mental and relig- 
ious society. And I would plead 
with the young men and women in 
this presence, live forever unmarried 
rather than marry to go out of the 
things that keep you alive on the 
intellectual side, sensitive to true 
social intercourse and alert to the 
calls of duty. 

‘Roger Latimer’s Mistake”’ is the 
last Chicago novel. It was written by 
Mrs. Katherine Donelson, the widow 
of a Methodist minister, and a woman 
who has known much of both kinds 
of society. In this book there is 
pictured the sad temptation with 
which ‘‘ Society ’’ lured a young man 
from simple taste and simple love into 
the giddy rounds of suppers and op- 


calls out for him or your mind seeks 
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eras, of invitations and of calls, mu- 
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sicales, dances and theatricals until 
his heart was as dead as a stone and 
his life as meager as that of a pris- 
oner, but who through suffering 
broke through these gilded bonds, 
not of vice, but of refinement, not of 
sin, but of style. He escaped from 
the smiles of many women and found 
shelter and consolation in the love of 
one woman who preferred thought to 
gossip, art to fashion, godliness to 
popularity, and meditation to hilarity. 
I know not whether, on the whole, to 
recommend the book or not. I hope 
the ‘‘ Society ’’ life is overdrawn, but 
I know that the ultimate lesson is 
true, whajesome and a part of the 
everlasting gospel of character. 

This leads me to ask, in conclusion, 
what is the relation of our social life 
to the home and to the church? 
Alas for him who builds a home with 
an outside, and gets along the best 
he can with the inside. Wise was 
the domestic architect of Greece, who 
presented the blank walls to the pub- 
lic side, but grace and wholesome 
beauty to the inmates. Too many 
homes are furnished with an eye to 
the visitor. If there is a best place in 
the house, live there. The home 
should have the privacy of a monas- 
tery, the seclusion of anunnery. It 
should be as open as the man’s own 
heart, as genial as the woman’s smile, 
but let it be kept sacred from the 
desecration of unholy ambitions and 
the artificialities bequeathed us by our 
forefathers. Cold is that home to 
the inmates, where ‘‘company’’ is 
wooed and entertained only upon the 
most uncompanionable basis of costly 
dresses and a costly spread of indi- 
gestibles. 

The church is the larger home. 
Living for principle, devoted to mind, 
it becomes the great social exchange 
of earnest people. But, alas if the 
church, committed to truth, the en- 
emy of all lies, seeks to perpetuate 
itself by the social smiles and the 
ALUUCIMs auenuUuMs Ul CUnVveuuLaal 
society. Let the church die if it can 
live only by aping the giddy habits 
of society. Let it recruit by the 
power of its thought and the earnest- 
ness of its spirit, not by the diligence 
of.the calling committee or the fruit- 
less visits of the pastor, who goes his 
weary rounds in search of disaffected 
members. The modern churcl-goer, 
who seeks church relationships for 
the social returns they will bring, or 
the young man who seeks the place 
where he may find agreeable young 
ladies, might better stay at home. 

The church that our times needs is 
one that will lead in a Protestantism 
against those social usages which dis- 
sipate the strength and stupefy the 
minds of men and women, a church 
that will place thought above compli- 
ment, reason above wealth, virtue 
above style. Let us have a church 
that will lift the old cathedral democ- 
racy of the mother-church, into the 
true Catholicity, where varying 
thought, as well as yarying rank, will 
be glad to come into the common 
home of soul. Of all our inheritances, 
the most tyrannical are the conven- 
tionalities of creed, and the most 
tyrannical of all conventionalities 
to-day is the church tyranny. The 
ministers are separated from each 
other, and they hold their parishes 
apart, by a distinction more superfi- 
cial and trifling than any of the dis- 
tinctions of wealth and refinement, by 
which the fashionable would separate 
themselves from the non-fashionable. 
_ While there exist these cruel, social 
distinctions made by dogmatic lines, 
as long as my Presbyterian neighbor 


does not dare take my hand, that 
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would lead him to this platform to 
speak his own word to human souls, 
still less dares to offer me his hand, 
and let me speak my word, even for 
the things we believe in common, in 
his pulpit, I am glad there remains at 
least a dancing hall, a social board, 


and a ‘‘ society ’’ habit, that will bring 
together the Unitarian and the Pres- 
byterian ; for a mingling even on that 
lower plane is more divine, more help- 
ful, than this exclusion on a higher 
plane. I regret the necessity that 
creates in our communities these so- 
called ‘‘social clubs,’’ where the 
frivolities, amusements and _ recrea- 
tions of life are offered distinct from,de- 
liberately divorced from, the thought- 
life, the heart-life, the lend-a-hand 
and help-the-world life. I begrudge 
the money spent in these amenities, 
oftentimes so much of it spent that 
there is none of it left for the human- 
ities, but these clubs are made a ne- 
cessity by dogmatic Christianity. If 
cordiality and hospitality, the oppor- 
tunity for exchange of heart and re- 
newal of mind, must be rimmed by 
something severe, let it be a gold rim 
of the ‘‘social club,’’ rather than a 
dogmatic rim of the sectarian church. 
An annual fee, even though it be 
rather high, is not so expensive a 
condition of comradeship as the sign- 
ing of a creed which you do not 
understand, which, indeed, no one 
expects you to understand. 

But there is something better than 
this ‘‘social club’’ which taboos all 
forms of religious thought and polit- 
ical conviction, and that is the church 
that welcomes to the bar of reason all 
forms of thought concerning celestial 
or terrestrial things. If the tyranny 
of artificial customs, of exacting con- 
ventionality, if the externality of 
fashion, the silly waste of time, 


frivolities and absurdities of dress 
are ever to be corrected, it must 
be through the establishment of 
churches where nothing is foreign 
that is human, churches in which no 
man will be stranger ; churches that 
will be academies of the higher life, 
social clubs indeed, but clubs with 
a devout and consecrated purpose ; 
clubs with a prayerful side ever reach- 
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church whose hospitality will be ex- 
pressed in its spirit, its very walls 
rebuking exclusion and schism. Such 
a church will be too busy to make 
conventional exactions about calls. 
It will be too earnest to study the arts 
of pleasing and too sincere to allow the 
shams of the conventional life to enter 
its sanctuary. By its faith in truth, 
its reverence for God, its sympathy 
for man, it will be ever ‘‘ tenderly 
affectionate one to another; in honor 
preferring one another ; in diligence 
not slothful; fervent in spirit ; serv- 
ing the Lord; rejoicing in hope; 
patient in tribulation; continuing 
steadfastly in prayer ; communicating 
to the necessities of the saints; given 
to hospitality.’’ 


Did you ever see a sickly 
baby with dimples? ora heal- 
thy one without them? 

A thin baby is always deli- 
cate. Nobody worries about 
a plump one. 

If you can get your baby 
plump, he is almost sure to 
be well. If you can get him 
well, he is almost sure to be 
plump. 

The way to do both—there 
is but one way—is by CARE- 
FUL LIvING. Sometimes this 
depends on Scott’s Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil. 

We will send you a book 
on it; free. 


Scotr & Bowns, Chemists, x32 South sth Avenue, 


New York. 
38 
SIX TRACTS ABOUT JESUS 
ree by Jenkin Lioyd Jones, 


one by H. M. Simmons, one by 8. J. Barrows, one 
by W. M. Salter. All mailed for 20 cents. 
UhITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn St., Chicage - 


money and health upon style, if the. 
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Boston.—The Monday Club will next dis- 
cuss ‘‘ Claims on Unitarians.”’ 
—It is planned that all the Unitarian clubs 
in and around Boston shall consult by dele- 
gation with the “‘ Fraternity of churches on 
mission work and church extension ”’ in our 
city and suburbs. Thus the co-operation of 
business man and clergymen will be se- 
cured. 
—A priest from Persia, the old Mesopotamia, 
speaking the veritable language of Jesus 
and of the Hebrews of his time is now in 
New England soliciting from Christians of 
all denominations funds for his school and 
church. 
—Rev. M. J. Savage spoke on the ‘‘ Impor- 
tance of Convictions’’ in the Vesper Course 
at the Second church. 
-—The late Worcester Cremation Society has 
merged into a new society with similar aim 
lately organized successfully here. 
—At the last A. U. A. meeting there were 
appropriated $1,600 to Rev. Enoch Powell, 
missionary ; $200 to Neillsville, Wis.; $750 
to Lawrence, Kan.; $375 to Swedish church, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; $400 to Rev. L. R. 
Daniels, missionary in Michigan; $150 to 
Michigan State Conference; $300 to Lin- 
coln, Neb., as end of its debt; $800 for cur- 
rent expenses, Lincoln, Neb.; $250 to 
Decorah, Ia.; $240 to Kendallville, Ind.; 
$360 to Sioux Falls; $250 to Jackson, Mich.; 
$550 to Illinois State Conference on condi- 
tions; $300 to Beatrice, Neb., for end of 
debt and $300 per annum for same society ; 
$90 to Rev. Henry C. McDouyall, Madison, 
Wis.; $40 to Mr. Jan Olafson, No. Dakota ; 
$100 to Geneva, II]. 


Greeley, Col.—A friend sends us a copy of 
the 77zbune, published here, which contains 
a copy of a discourse on the old question, 
‘‘Why am I a Unitarian?’ by Rev. R. E. 
Blount. The writer gives two reasons which 
make up his answér to this question. First, 
he is in a Unitarian church because he must 
be in that, if with his advanced and radical 
views on religious matters he wishes to pre- 
serve his connection with any church. Sec- 
ond, because he can give full and hearty 
acceptance to the principles of his faith. 

“The aim of our church determines the 
basis of our fellowship. All who wish to 
work with us for the attainment of our lofty 
object are welcome among us. We set no 
moral standard to which a man must come 
before he will be admitted to our fellowship. 
If his life is spiritually poor, we hope to en- 
rich it with our friendship and encourage- 
ment. Helping him will be a means of our 


own growth in graciousness. We set n~ 
otanAard af Anctrira ta which a ma~- 


* 


come, and no limit of thought beyond which 
he may not go, if he is io beamember of our 
church. Weare seeking truth. The search 
can be conducted with good results only as 
the seeker is free.’’ 


Denver, Col.—The February number of 
Unity Notes is at hand, the monthly publi- 
cation of Unity Church. From it we learn 
that Rev. David Utter, of Salt Lake City, is 
at work organizing the mission at Ogden, 
Utah, with a regular society, preaching 
there Sunday evenings. The society in 
Salt Lake City has issued its first year book, 
showing a membership of 150, and an aver- 
age attendance on the Sunday services of 
300. The place of meeting is Salt Lake 
Theater. We are also told that the work of 
the young society at Helena, Mont., under 
the new pastor, Rev. J. H. Crooker is pro- 
gressing in an encouraging fashion. 


—Mr. Eliot, of Denver, is delivering a course 
of sermons on ‘‘ The Law of Liberty.’’ They 
are arranged as follows: February 7, ‘‘ The 
Law of Liberty;’’ February 14, ‘‘ Religious 
Progress Under the Law of Liberty;’’ Febru- 
ary 21, ‘“The Relation between Civil and Re- 
ligious Liberty;’’ February 28, “‘ Organized 
Religious Liberty;’’ March 6, “Social Re- 
form Under the Law of Liberty.”’ 


Minnea Minn.—We learn from the 
secular ee chat Mr. H. V. Berghell, the 
new lecturer of the Swedish Unitarian soci- 
ety is meeting with marked success. He is 
spoken of as a man of fine education, a 
graduate of the University of Dorpat, with 


eight languages more or less at his com- 
mand, and an accomplished scholar in the 
sciences. He has also been an extensive 


traveler, and took an active part in the 
Russo-Turkish war, being wounded at the 
battle of Plevna. Mr. Berghell speaks 
every Sunday to an audience of about five 
or six hundred, and the new movement 
seems wellunder way. In hisearly life Mr. 
Berghell was connected with the liberal re- 
ligious movement in Sweden, and was at one 
time imprisoned for the utterance of his 
heretical opinions. 


Richmond, Ind.—A correspondent from 
this place writes that this is an old city, ‘‘or- 
thodox to the back-bone,’’ but he adds that 
“the leaven of distrust” is working, and 
the liberal element is still hoping for a day 
of greater freedom in the expression of re- 
ligious ideas. At present, he says, the Pro- 
hibition meetings afford about the only 
chance for the honest and untrammeled 


Great Hopes for Great Souls.—An Easter 
sermon by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Published 
in attractive pamphlet form by All Souls 
church. Price, 10 cents, postpaid. Apply 
to Mrs. M. H. Lackersteen, at All Souls 
church, or address Mrs. B. C. Reed, Unita- 


rian Headquarters, 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 


Brattleboro, Vermont.— DEAR Unity: I 


vote for Chicago for the National Confer- | 


ence. If our ministers andlaymen could in 
some way make themselves heard, I think 
the general voice would say Chicago. 
Yours truly, 
F. L. PHALEN. 


Jamestown, N. D.—We learn from one of 
the local press that Rev. Helen G. Putnam 
lately lectured in the Congregational church 
here on “ Fiction as an Educator.’”’ The 
lecture is well spoken of. 


Sioux Palls.—_Miss Amy D. Allison and 
Rev. Arthur H. Grant, pastor of All Souls 
Church, were married by Rev. E. G. Wilkes 
March 3, 1892. We extend congratulations. 


“Tt is not only the ‘Busy Man’s Magazine,’ 
but is especially adapted to the ‘Busy 
Women’—such as most of us are.” 


AND THE 
(Mrs.) LUCY A. OSBAND, 


BUSY 
WOMAN'S Michigan State Normal School. 


iT PLEASES EVERYBODY. 


Miss Frances Willard,—“ The bright- 
est outlook window in Christendom for busy 
people who want to see whatis going on in the world.” 

Providence Telegram,-“A great boon 
to the busy, the lazy and the economical.” 

The Congregation alist.-This monthly 
has no peer in originality of design, scope and 
accuracy of vision, thoroughness in execution 
and ability to transform its readers into citizens of the world. ’’ 

vere Interior.—‘7ke Review of Re- 


views, of 


| -UBX.0 WALD, 


ULUD BALES ON Ar’rLivATION. 
Send Ten Cents THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, | 
for Sample Copy. 18 Astor Place, New York 
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discussion of opposing views. 


The story of a singularly pure and un- 
- « « Selfish life. + + + 


A PROTESTANT POOR FRIAR: 


A LIFE STORY OF 


TRAVERS MADGE. 
By BROOKE HERFORD. 


FIRST AMERICAN EDITION. 


Cloth, 16mo, 192 pages, fifty cents. 
Just published by. ........ 


Damrell & Upham, 


3 BOSTON. 
And for sale by 


WM. R. HILL, 
5 and 7 Monroe St., Chicago. 


THEODORE PARKER, 


A LECTURE BY 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
Edited by John H. Clifford.and Horace L. Traubel. 


This wolume is rather a profound spiritual esti- 
mate of the character and services of Parker thana 
detailed biographical analysis ofthe man. No such 
comprehensive picture of American religious life as 
involved in Parker’s career has come from any other 
hand. It adequately reflects all the controversies 
and nobler affirmations of these later decades. 
The highest reverence, conjoined with the last claim 
of freedom—a note not sufficiently recognized, even 
in friendly judgments upon Parker— here finds 
witness. Itisthus a sketch of liberal thought. to 
miss which must be to an American hereafter one of 
the perils of scholarship. 


Octavo, 78 pages, $1.00 postpaid. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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HELPS FOR 


Ry IreneH. Ovington. HOME NURSING 


A pretty cloth-bound book of 114 pages, 
that tells home nurses 
How to improvise conveniences for the siek-room, 
Hiow to secure good ventilation, 
ed = arrange a room, Pr . 
ow and serve delicious 
How to Tues the invalid, nome 
How visitors should be taught to behave, 
with many other helpful suggestions. 


Price , includin seage fifty cents. Agents wanted. 
CHARLES H. FERR e CO. 6 ‘be. 176 Dearborn Bt. , Chicago. 


SINITY SUNDAY CIRCLES 


in hall or Osanna and new Churches unpro- 
vided with Hymn ks, will wantour Hymn 
Tracts. Songs of Faith, age and Charity, set to 
old tunes; 51 Hymns with music. Love to God and 
Love to Man; 47 songs adapted to “Gospel” tunes, 
Responsive Services with prayer and closing chant. 
Each pamphlet 5 cents. | 
The three bound together, with eight Choral 

added—a complete little service book—for 


15 te; 1.50 per dozen . 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


“A Remarkable Work—Original, Striking and Interesting.’”’—S=coN® 


THE MORALS 
OF ‘CHRIST. 


A COMPARISON WITH CONTEMPORANEOUS SYSTEMS. 


By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


CONTENTS. 
CHAPTER I. 


eo DEPARTURE FROM THE MOSAIC MORALITY. 


1. From the Negative to the Positive. | 6 From Authority to Reason. 

2. From the Objective to the Subjective. 7. From the Political to the Social. 

3. From the Particular to the General. 8. From the Priestly tothe Lay. 

4. From Conduct to Character. 9. From the National to the Cosmopolitan. 
5. From Penalties to Rewards. 10. From the Provisional to the Permanent. 


CHAPTER II. 


DEPARTURE FROM THE PHARISAIC MORALITY. 


Lm) 
. 


From Ceremonies to Practical Virtues. 

2. From Sacramentarianism to Common Sense. 

From Trivial Distinctions to Real Differ- 
ences. 


From Circumstantials to Substantials. 
From Tradition to Experience. 

From Exclusiveness to Charity. 

From Proselytism to Fraternization., 


MOY? 


CHAPTER III. 


DEPARTURE FROM THE GRA‘CO-ROMAN MORALITY. 


1. From the Interest of the Fortunate to that of the Unfortunate: and herein : 


) From the Rich to the Poor. (e) From the Bold to the Meek. 

6) From the Strong to the Weak. (7) From the Prepossessing to the Ill-favored. 
(<) From the Intellectual io the Simple. ) From the Happy to the Suffering. 

d) From the . earned to the Illiterate. A From the Few to the Many. 


2. From the Interest of Self to that of Others: and herein : 


From Friends to Strangers. 
(q) From Country to the World. 
3. From Hardiness to Kindliness; and hérein : 


(a) From Indifference to Love. | 


(a) From the Individual to his Fellows. (c) 
(6) From Family to Neighbors. | 


(c) From Opposition to Non-Resistance. 
(dq) From Interest’d toDisinterest’dBenevolence. 


(6) From Revenge to Forgiveness. 
Some Opinions of the Press. 


Chicago Daily News :—Mr. Bierbower’s book affords an admirable example of 
the scientific treatment of a historical subject. He has carefully analyzed the old 


world ethical systems which chiefly concern the modern civilized world, and in this 


book he has so classified the elements revealed by that analysis as to give them a 

high scientific value. His book is almost as systematic as a treatise upon one of the 

exact sciences, and stands in fine contrast to the rambling ethical discussions of which 

we hear so much and which leads us nowhere. How systematically Mr. Bierbower 

has gone to work appears from the very opening passage of the book. He attacks 
og bs 
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were to state their theses as clearly as Mr. Bierbower has stated his, readers might. be 
able to practice a greateconomy. * * * Mr. Bierbower begins in a way so attrac- 
tive to the scientific sense, and deals with so interesting a subject, that few will be 
likely to lay it aside after the perusal of the introductory paragraphs above quoted. 
The systematic treatment which is thus given at the very start is kept up to the end. 


N. Y. Independeni :--That Mr. Austin Bierbower has produced a remarkably sug- 
gestive and striking treatise in his recent J/ora/s of Christ is not affected by our ina- 
bility to go with bim tothe full length of all his conclusions. * * * On the whole, 
Mr. Bierbower has done the thing which needed to be done. He has made an impres- 
sive and in all ways suggestive comparison of Christian morality with ancient secular 
ethics, and has shown that the comparison is not only in favor of Jesus, but that his 
teaching is essentially new and unworldly, and that it contains elements which any 
more than transcendant moral illumination. Mr. Bierbower thinks and writes wi 
a freshness that is all his own. . 


Christian Register (Boston):—Written in a clear, intelligent style and with an 
earnestness of purpose that at once commdnds attention; * * * full of matter 
both suggestive and readable. 


Atlantic Monthly :—An interesting and forcible little book in which the author 
undertakes to differentiate Christ’s morality from the Jewish or childish, the Phari- 
saic or ecclesiastic, and the Graeco-Roman or worldly. Much of the discrimination 
is of value. 


Inter Ocean :—The book is remarkable for its uniqueness as well as high literary 
character. Whatever may be the personal opinions of the author upon any debatable 
oint of theology and philosophy, he has discussed his subject without the slightest 
ogmatism. Oue would have said that a book devoted to the founder of the Chris- 
tian religion would of necessity clash with the theological views of some of the count- 
less schools of theology, ranging as they do from the implicit faith of a Moody to the 
absolute negation of an Ingersoll. This avoidance of theological controversy does 
not appear to have been specially sought by the author. On the contrary, he evi- 
dently wrote with the utmost freedom. He simply adhered with unswerving fidelity 
to the subject in hand, and as a consequence, steered clear of rocks and sand bars. It 
may well be doubted if another so merge ord non-controversial work on Christ’s 
teachings can be found in the entire range of the literature of the Christian era. 


The Critic (N. Y.):—The book is one of great suggestiveness * * * written 
in an attractive style and with much literary grace. 


The Universalist :—The rich suggestiveness of Mr. Bierbower’s book is its chief 
value to the Christian student. Many a text of Scripture loses its dryness and fairly 
sparkles with meaning when viewed through the author’s mind. 


Chicago Times:—From the pen of Austin Bierbower, from whom whatsoever is 
published 1 is sure to be both incisive and interesting. * * * The whole is written 
ina prin epigrammatic way that serves to keep the reader’s interest closely through 
the whole inquiry. * * For the most part they (the reasonings)are distin- 

ished by great acuteness of analysis and — fairness of statement. * * * 

ennocttet altogether from questions of orthodoxy, there are few works more 
marked by strong good sense, and which so clearly set forth the plan and value of 
Christ’s teachings in the advancement of the race. 


For Sale by dealers, or mailed on receipt of price. Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 cents. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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‘Che Home, 


cece rman 
Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—God-like I can never be but by doing 
and producing something great. 


Mon.—Bear all that can not be mended. 


Tues.—Be prepared for the worst ; then you 
are armed against failure, and pre- 
serve your right to hope. 


Wed.—A right-minded spirit always comes 
to a just conclusion at last. 


Thurs.—Sufferers learn to be grateful for 
even the smaller joys of life. 


Fri.—Learn to feel yourself a member of 
the body to which your destiny 
has bound you. 


Sat.—Love is no jest, but solemn earnest, 
swaying all mankind. 
—Geo. Ebers. 


Thor. 


The earth is a captive 
With icy chains fettered, 
The frost giants forged them fast ; 
Links, rivets and bolts sostrong 
From Winter’s great storehouse drawn, 
They meant them till doomsday to last. 


But Thor throws his hammer 
And comes a great clamor 
Lit up by his eyes’ fierce gleams. 
The fetters are breaking, 
The earth is awaking 
With a shock from still snow dreams. 


ALICE GORDON. 
Hamulton, Lil. 


The English Sparrow. 


Much of the abuse that is bestowed 
upon this little immigrant is, we 
think, based more upon ignorant prej- 
udice than upon real observation of 
the bird’s habits. That it is he who 
is driving our native birds from the 
fields and gardens and waysides is 
very doubtful. The village boy with 
his gun, and those nest robbers who 
band themselves into amateur natu- 
ralist societies in order tocarry on their 
nefarious depredalions under tne pre- 
text of seientific study, are the great- 
est offenders. But among real bird 
lovers the English sparrow is not 
without friends and defenders. Mr. 
Mandeville Mower, of New York, 
gives the following interesting ac- 
count of some of his personal obser- 
vations, which are illustrative of the 
good qualities of the bird : 

‘“In the early summer of 1874 a serv- 
ant found in my yard, where it had 
fallen from one of the bird houses, a 
young cock sparrow—so young that he 
could not feed himself. I took him and 
brought him up, feeding him with a 
quill, and sometimes from my mouth. 
He throve and became so attached to 
me that he went about the house with 
me, eating from my fingers and lips. 
Grip, for that was his name, lived to 
be over ten years old and was never 
quarrelsome, but always amiable, and 
was truly mourned when he died. 

‘“My second sparrow, called Toby, I 
found, one day in the summer of 1878, 
inthe yard. He wasnot fully fledged, 
and as he was tame—running after 
me and eating from my hand—I con- 
cluded that he had been brought up 
by some one before I got him. Toby 
was more pugnacious than Grip, be- 
sides being smarter, and so tame that 
he went with me wherever I went in 
the house, perched on my shoulder, 
or in the pocket of my dressing-gown, 
where he delighted to nestle. He 
would also cuddle in my lap as I lay 
reading on the lounge, and make little 
sorties from time to time to peck at 
my moustache, hair, or ears, as the 
case might be. 

“He had many cunning little tricks, 
Such as taking a bit of twine which 
he held in his bill and hanging sus- 
pended from it, running up-a ladder, 
using my fingers for that purpose, 
€te- He lived to be over twelve years 
_ Old, and, like Mark Tapley, was al- 
ways jolly. Both those sparrows 
were so well known that visitors fre- 
quently asked to see them. 
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‘‘As I write they are close to me, be- 
ing mounted together in death as they 
were united in life—their combined 
lives exceeding twenty-two years, 
while in nature the average length of 
a sparrow’s life is but four years. 

‘‘A third sparrow, as it was found 
among the bushes, was called Moses, 
which name I was obliged, from the 
natural order of things, to change to 
Mosella. In connection with her, I 
had the good fortune to observe an 
example of a mother’s love—that love 
which passeth all understanding and 
knoweth not fear. The little bird 
was so young that it could not feed 
itself, so I placed it in a cage by the 
open window, with the blinds shut, 
leaving the slats open. I was sur- 
prised and delighted to see that the 
mother found it out and fearlessly 
hopped into the room, regardless of 
my presence, and fed it, continuing 
to do so until it could take care of it- 
self. ‘Mosy,’ who was so very 
timid—perhaps because she was a 
hen—livec with me for several years. 

The fourth sparrow I found fully 
grown, though young, in my yard, 
where some one had flung it, with one 
of his wings severely injured. I am- 
putated the mutilated portion of its 
wing, and nursed it back to health. 
Though not as tame as Grip and 
Toby, it was much milder in its dis- 
position—being, in fact, the most 
gentle sparrow I ever encountered. 

It is owing to the English sparrow 
(they were imported for the purpose), 
I think, that we are freed from the 
plague of the measure worm, which 
formerly infested the trees of our city 
and rendered walking under them 
very unpleasant, besides denuding 
them of their foliage. Another good 
trait which I have observed is their 
custom of helping each other in dis- 
tress, which always reminds me of Com- 
modore Tatnall’s famous remark when 
he hastened to the assistance of the 


Tugusa “ee. m Cuma: ‘D1vo0u-1s 
thicker than water.’’ I can not help 
thinking that God, in his infinite wis- 
dom, created even the English spar- 
row for some wise purpose, for does 
not the Bible say, ‘‘Are not two spar- 
rows sold for a farthing? and one of 
them shall not fall on the ground 
without your Father ?’’ 

I think Coleridge must have had 
this idea in his mind when he wrote 
in his ‘‘ Rime of the Ancient Mari- 
ner’’ the lines : 


*‘He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.’’ 
—Home Journal. 


$30 To $50 


I WANT an honest, earnest man 
or woman in every county to 
take the sole agency for an 
article that is needed in every 
home and indispensable in 
every office. SE AT SIGHT, 
in town or country. You can 
make $700 in three months, introducing it, after 
which it will bring you a steady income. Splen- 
did opening for the right person. Don’t lose a 
moment. Good jobs are scarce and soon taken. 
Write at once to J. W. JONES, Manager, 
Springfield, Ohio, 


oe Infant Class Work. 
Kindergarten sagenine ives “ 
ular a Primary Sun aoe a pin 2 
according to the teachings of Froebel. It is 
devoted exclusivelv to Child Culture, givin 
special Saor helps for mothers with 
young children. One year $1.50, three 
mon trial thirty cents. Wielanueten 

Pub. Co., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 


CATARRH 


AERAT YCEN is a itive cure 
for aH Uy Ai & ed diseases, fick ue Asthma, 
Consumption, Hay Fever and all diseases of the 


RERATED OXYCEN is not a drug bi 
not a drug buta 
inne Monette rite i, our FREE BOCK 
AERATED OXYGEN CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


8 and 4 Central Music Hall. 
THE TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, coutaiaing 
the UNIVERSAL LOGY of the Church 
the New Jerusalem, %982 pages ¥% x8% inches); 
good Panett ho , bound in . Mailed 
prenste for $1. x the AMERICAN SWEDEN- 

ORG PRINTING & PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 
#0 Cooper Union, New York. 


TRUTHS. FoR, THE TIM ES. 


CHANLES Hl. KERR & 00. Pubs.s 178 Dearborn S¢-. Chisago. 
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40 Colors - - 


- Diamond Dyes 


Will color anything. Diamond Dyes (for 
wool, for cotton, for silk and feathers) are 
easy to use, will not fade, and never crock. 
10 cts. each. Sold everywhere or mailed on 
receipt of price. Book and sample card free. 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, V1. 


Mis. Woolley's New Book. 


Roger Hunt. 


A Novel, bringing out in a striking way 
the possible gains and losses in a married 
life of thorough selfishness. By CELIA 
P. Woo.LLEy, author of ‘‘ Rachel Arm- 
strong,’’ and ‘‘A Girl Graduate.”’ 16mo, 


$1.25. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


UNIVERSAL EDITION. 


Paper, 25 cents. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


The Searlet Letter. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
NEW UNIVERSAL EDITION. 


Paper, 25 cents. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & C0, Boston. 


THE NEW WORLD. 


There will be issued in March, 1892, the 
first number of a Quarterly Review of Re- 
ligion, Ethics, and Theology, bearing the 
above name. Each number will contain 200 
pages, three-fourths of which will be devote . 
to articles of solid worth, and the remainde: 
to careful reviews of important new book: 
in the field which the periodical is to cult: 
vate, and a survey of valuable and pertinent 
articles in other Reviews. 
The New World will be under the charge 
of an Editorial Board, consisting of Profes- 
sors Charles Carroll Everett and Crawford 
Howell Toy of Harvard University ; President 
Orello Cone of Buchtel College, and Rev. 
Nicholas Paine Gilman (the managing edi- 
tor, to be addressed at No. 25 Beacon St., 
Boston). It will discuss the great problems 
of Religion, Ethics, and Theology in a 
liberal and progressive spirit. The co-oper- 
ation has been secured of numerous eminent 
students of theology, and exponents of re- 
ligion, at home and abroad; and the new 
uarterly will be open to able and construc- 
tive thinkers, without regard to sectarian 
lines. The New World which its editors 
have in mind is that which is developing 
under the Jight of modern science, philoso- 
phy, criticism, and gery my all of 
which, rightly viewed, are the friends and 
helpers of enduring religious faith. To 
positive and constructive statements of such 
an order of things, as distinguished from 
the old world of sectarianism, obscurantism, 
and dogmatism, 7he New World is pledged. 
The following articles will appear in the 
first number, besides reviews of recent books 
of importance : 


The Evolution of Christianity. 
By REV. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


The Historic and the Ideal Christ. 
By Pror. C. C. EVERETT. 


The Future of Liberal Religion in America. 
By PROF. J. G. SCHURMAN. 


the Commonplace, and the 
Romantic. By REv. W. R. ALGER. 


Abraham Kuenen. By Pror. C. H. Toy. 


The Theistic Development of Buddhism. 
By Pror. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER. 


Between the Testaments. 
By REv. T. R. SLICER. 


The New Orthodoxy. By REv. E. H. HALL. 


Theological Aspects of the Philosophy of 
Thomas Hill Green. By PROF.C. B. UPTON. 


Single Numbers, 75 Cents. 
Yearly Subscription, $3.00. 
BOSTON AND NEW YORE: 
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oem 1 0 every reader of this advertisement who 
em desires to possess Gold in its natural state, 
oy JuSt as itis taken from the Rich Mines of 

the Rockies, we will send, Absolutely 
Free, 6 Specimens of Gold Quartz, 
direct from our own mines, which assay 
$1,000.00 and over per ton. Each set of 
: : specimens caréfully packed in a neat box 
and sent by return mail, all charges pre . Our sole and only 
object in making this Great er is to introduce into new 
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SENTINEL, containing 8 /arge pages, 48 long columns, and 
Published Weekly, at ae $x per year @oamer price $2). 
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named -the “Scenic Line of 
the World,”’ and the ColoradoMid- 
land Ry., the “Pike’s Peak 
Route. Also containing Sio- 
Fifth year. To each person sending us $1, for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to our paper, we willsend the above Handsome Specimens 
[ree of charge, No free copies. Don’t miss this. Cut this out, as 
it may not appear again, Mention this paper. Write to-day, We 
Denver and Colorado, Enclose a dollar 
bill in by letter and address, 
Rocky Mountain Sentinel, 


1638 
Curtis St. 


Denver, 
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FOR A SUMMER 


HOME IN M UNTAIN AIR 


Go to Highlands, North Carolina. 


Highlands is 3,817 feet above the sea, in the midst 
of the charming sceuery of the Blue Ridge. Aver- 
age summer temperature 69°, maxmium 87°. An 
active little Unitarian church is here, the only one 
in the state. To engage summer board in a quiet 
house, at moderate expense, address 


THE WAYSIDE, P. 0. Box 38, Highlands, N. C. 


TOKOLOGY, a complete Ladies’ Guide in 
health and disease. Lizzie N. Armstrong 
writes: ‘‘If I knew I was to be the mother 
of innumerable children it would have no 
terrors for me, so great is my confidence in 
the science of TOKOLOGY.’”’ Prepaid, $2.75. 
Sample pages free. Best terms to agents. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 
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Buys a $65.00 Singer 
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save 


lig ea 
latest proved 
years. direct from 1 a 
our 
a pe t. Send TUREE CATALOGUE 
BIO. ANY, DUP’T B 84 CHICAGO, ILL, 


16 TRACTS BY 8 AUTHORS, setting forth 
the principles, doctrines and basis of fellowship of the 
U urch. Al! mailed for 25 cents. 

175 Dearborn 8t.. Chicago. 
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NITY PUREISHUING COMMITTEE, 


NITARIAN BELIEF!) 


HOCHTAN MIFFLIN & ET 


seww Wes 6 Waehg Bete t Gatae 


PUBLISHERS. 


Twentieth Century 


A WEEKLY RADICAL MAGAZINE 


HUGH O. PENTECOST, EpDITor. 
J. W. SULLIVAN, AssociaTE EDITOR. 


ma ww 


Motto: *‘HEAR THE OTHER SIDE.” 


AIM: To go to the root of Religion and 
Sociology. 

METHOD : To offer a free platform for the 
discussion of every phase of Religious 
and Sociologic thought. 

ATTITUDE : The Spirit of Truth as con- 
trasted with the Spirit of Triumph. 
CONTRIBUTORS: Representatives of all 

creeds and movements. 


CONTENTS: Editorials, Contributed 
Articles, Sermon by the Rev. Cater 
Totherich, Correspondence, Fiction, 
Poetry, ‘‘ Working of the Yeast,’’ Cur- 
rent News of all Movements, Book Re- 
views, etc. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—For Fifty-two weeks, $2; 
twenty-six weeks, $1; thirteen weeks, 60 cents. 
Single copies, 5 cents. For sale at news stands or at 
office of publication. To foreign countries in the 
postal union, one year, $3. Sample copy free. 


Twentieth Century Publishing Co., 
7 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK CITY. 


——— 


‘THE FARMERS’ VOICE. 
A Weekly Publication for the Great Plain People, 


Interesting, evap at cee and instructive, with an 
aim and pu to benefit mankind, The Farmers’ 
Voice furnishes to its readers more useful knowledge 
for one dollar than can be secured from any other 
source for three times that sum. Why do we not 
increase the price to two dollars per e an- 
is: We do not think two dollars 
e 


? Th 
swer fo 
wane the — Kang I yt Reltigen All ro 
people are not wealt ut int eis 
element, with which the Farmers Voice . 


t 

ous 

weeks’ trial 
For club rates and commissions address 


THE FARMERS’ VOICE, 
334 Dearborn 8St.., Chicago, Ill 


ALUMINUM SOUVENIR 


Charm (dime size) with the Lord’s Prayer coined in 
smallest characters, and str Ah hy Th § silk ribbon, 
sent free tuany one F EE 


ing 10 cents for 
samplecopy of The raz 
sample copy of" Bt Lous Mi : 


versal connection. 
Fifty-two numbers for $1.00. Thirteen 
trip 25cts. Can you to do without it? 
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Publisher's Dotes. 


OPINIONS ABOUT A BOOK. 


From the Boston Commonwealth: ‘‘ ‘The 
Faith that Makes Faithful’ is the title ofa 
tasteful little parchment covered quarto 
by William C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. It contains eight essays or sermons 
on moral and religious subjects, and will 
bring comfort to the hearts of many weary 
and discouraged pilgrims through this. vale 
of tears. Mr. Gannett has contributed four 
of the essays— ‘Blessed be Drudgery,’ ‘I 
Had a Friend,’ ‘A Cup of Cold Water,’ 
‘Wrestling and Blessing,’ and Mr. Jones 
has contributed the others — ‘ Faithfulness,’ 
‘Tenderness,’ ‘The Seamless Robe,’ and 
‘The Divine Benediction.’ These subjects 
are treated in a thoughtful, earnest way 
that commands attention and can certainly 
be productive of nothing but good to the 
reader.’’ 


From the Church Messenger (Episcopa- 
lian): ‘‘ This book consists of eight essays, 
written alternately by the authors whose 
names it bears. It treats of ministering 
faith, that which lies not passively in the 
heart and soul, but which lives and moves 
and has a being—a being to do, as well as 
to be good. Butalas! It makes our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ only Perfect Man 
in the great drama of Ministering Faith. 
He is an exponent of it, unfailing and fault- 
less—more so than other men—but only so. 
In reading these brilliant, almost unex- 
ampled essays, one can but exclaim, ‘There 
is one thing needful’ —one thing to com- 
plete their beauty and wondrous helpfulness, 
and that is the Christ/ This qualification, 
of course, is radical: and yet the reader is 
better for having read, for, after all, there 
is that in the pages so divinely human that 
one is baptized with an inspiration of sym- 
pathy in the name of toiling, suffering, long- 
ing, and loving man. To review such a 
book honestly, is, for a Christian, a mourn- 
ful task. The authors write so like Chris- 
tians, and yet leave out the Christ.” 


From the New York /nudependent (Evan- 
gelical): ‘‘In these times, when the tend- 
ency of religion is to run into sentiment of 
faith, to stop short of practical effect on the 
life, there is great godd in such a series of 
addresses as that published by Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., of Chicago, under the title ‘ The 
Faith that Makes Faithful.’ It is a series 
of pregnant, pointed and grad addresses 
by William C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, which we take for sermons, thorgh 
not alf of them are in the conventional 
pulpit form which starts froma Bible text. 
‘Blessed be Drudgery,’ the first in the 
series, is a homily on the ancient law. ‘In 
the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread.’ 
with a good and vigorous glance now and 
then, at the stalwart ethics of ‘Poor Richard’s 
Almanack.’ The whole series is calculated 
to bring religion into closer connection with 
life, to improve its quality by the same 
means which extends its usefulness.”’ 


From the /uterior (Presbyterian): ‘‘While 
these essays are often lively and profitable 
reading, some of them should be given a 
very wide berth, as rationalistic in religion 
and untrue in fact.’’ Ina note on the fifth 
edition the same paper says: ‘‘ ‘The Faith 
that Makes Faithful’ has met with a wel- 
come not often accorded to small volumes 
of homilies. Its latest issue is made up, as 
was the first, of eight short discourses on 
moral principles and spiritual living.’’ 


From Zion’s Herald (Methodist): ‘‘ The 
book is a benediction to the wearied and 
heavy-laden, in interpreting to them that 
faithfulness to present burdens, however 
heavy or uncongenial, is God’s appointed 
mission for them, and develops, if done in 
the spirit of obedience and loyalty, the 
noblest characters. It is a unique volume 
to present to the tried, the tempted and the 
sorrowing.’’ 


From 7he Standard (Baptist): ‘‘ Much as 
there is in the book of excellent advice, es- 
pecially for young men, and much as we 
admire its trenchant style, we can only say 
of it as a whole that it is a thousand pities a 
book so good was not made very much bet- 
ter—as certainly it might have been if the 
‘faith’ it recommends were faith indeed. 
We know, for our part, of only one ‘ Faith 
that makes Faithful,’ and that is the faith 
which ‘lives by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God.’”’ “7 


From the Christian Union (Evangelical): 
‘These essays, thoughtful and interesting, 
will hold the attention of the reader, and 
give him fresh inspiration to toil. If the 
book contained only the first, on ‘Blessed be 
Drudgery,’ it would be worthy of publica- 
tion. ‘A Cup of Cold Water’ contains the 
wisest advice that can be given, and por- 
trays the essence of modern chivalry, All 
are good and wholesome. It has reached 
its fifth thousand, and should go on to the 
tenth.”’ 


From the fvangelist (Presbyterian) : 
“Excellent thoughts, apt stories, a humane 
spirit, but no magnifying of Christ in our 
sense of the word.’’ 


From the Religious Telescope (United 
Brethren): ‘‘The book is rightly named. It 
contains eight beautiful, touching, inspiring 
and establishing essays. . . The book is one 
which touches the heart and makes one 
better. Its aim is to show a living faith and 
religion—that which tells on mankind.” 


From the J/lustrated Christian Weekly 
(orthodox): ‘‘ Interesting and suggestive at 
some points, but not evangelical.’’ 


From the Christian at Work (orthodox): 
“Full of tenderness and eloquence, and 
will make healthful impressions on the 
heart and mind of the reader.”’ 


From the Western Churchman (Episco- 
palian): ‘‘ Contains much that is good and 
helpful, but has the tone of the so-called 
‘liberal’ faith.’’ - 


From the Church Press (Episcopalian) : 
‘Judged from the orthodox standpoint, the 
discourses in this book could not be classi- 
fied as sermons. But as practical, living, 
comforting essays or speeches, they are in- 
deed praiseworthy. We can not commend 
nor agree with much these little books con- 
tain, but on the other hand, they contain 
very much more which we most heartily ap- 
prove, and which we should rejoice to have 
read by every one. The article or sermon— 
call it what you please—in the first named 
volume on ‘‘ Blessed be Drudgery,’’ is so full 
of helpful comfort, it plucks the sting from 
so many of humanity’s pains and com- 
plaints, it is pervaded by such a cooling 
breeze, that one, rising from its perusal, is 
sure to join in the author’s exordium, 
‘Blessed be Drudgery—the secret of all 
culture.’ We praise these books, not for 
their theology, but for their practical help- 
fulness, for their pufe diction, for the sweet 
spirit pervading them.’’ 


From the American Hebrew: “Hight 
practical sermons, devoted to teaching the 
better life, and finding the inspiration there- 
to in religious principles. The authors 
accept large scientific views of life, its origin 
and its fulfillment ; none can read their pro- 
ductions without edification.”’ 


From the Congregationalist (orthodox): 
‘*The book contains six chapters of sugges- 
tions how to apply religion to life. The 
authors are Unitarian ministers, but in these 
pages they appear to make prominent the 
practical gospel, which all should study and 
practice.’’ 


From the Ohio Farmer: ‘‘ The first ser- 
mon in the book, on the culture that, comes 
throus’, drudgery, is well,.°* . fifty 
cents which the book costs, to every one 
who has daily labor of any sort to do, 
whether mental or manual. It will comfort 
every poor, tired housekeeper and laborer 
of any sort, to read this encouraging lesson.”’ 


From the Contributor (orthodox): ‘‘Some 
of the sermons are tender and beautiful in 
sentiment, but we regret to find the Bible 
story of a wrestling Jacob classed with myths 
and legends, the author of the work thereby 
proving himself to be an unreliable guide.” 


From the Boston Lvening Transcript : 
‘‘These sermons are emphatically the out- 
come of living religious experiences. They 
are lacking in that background of history 
which is so apparent in more conservative 
theology, but they fully compensate for this 
deficiency by their earnestness and vitality. 
Those people who turn for their religion to 
the distant past, will find few familiar 
phrases in'these pages; but all who try to 
make their religion a thing of the present, 
who try to find living remedies for living 
difficulties, will be greatly helped by this 
es publication. Published by C. H. Kerr 

Co.”’ 


From the Advance (orthodox Congrega- 
tional): ‘‘ Light essays, pleasantly written, 
and full of pleasant, helpful thoughts and 
practical suggestions.’’ 


_ From the Utah Christian Advocate (Meth- 
odist): ‘‘ This is not a book for surface peo- 
ple, for the mind that delights to skim light 
fiction ; but for earnest, thoughtful souls it 
furnishes food.”’ 


From the Journal and Messenger (Bap- 
tist): ‘‘This little paper-bound volume 
contains much of real beauty and worth. 
Few could read it without a nobler concep- 
tion of the possibilities of making life ideal 
and worthy, even amid the commonest 
duties. The chapters on ‘Blessed be 
Drudgery,’ ‘Faithfulness,’ and ‘Tender- 
ness,’ are very inspiring. One can but sigh 
with regret as, amid so much of sweet and 
tender portrayal of helpful truths, an occa- 
sional sneer at the great facts of Christianity 
is discovered. Why the Unitarian authors 
needed to lug in these blemishes upon oth- 
erwise beautiful work, they of course know 
better than we.’’ 


Traveling Abroad.— People desirous of 
visiting Europe or Palestine should address 
Gaze & Sons, tourist agents, New York, for 
full information. Their advertisement ap- 
pears in our columns this week. | 
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FOR A TOMATS 


I offered 8500 to any person pro- 
Tomato}; 


measured over 84 in. indiameter. 
37 tomatoes grew On one stem over 
8 feet from the ground. 

lant on record 18 ft. 6 in. 

his mammoth 8train creates a 
sensation wherever it 
the largest ever offered. 
ands of my customers have grown 
them to weigh over 45 ozs. The 
—— > excellent; after you 
once it you will w no 
2m others. If well cared forthey will 
produce 1 bu. toa plant (seecut) 
of large, smooth, bright red to- 
matoes, very solid with only afew 
seeds in each, 


hous- 


ons 

ow Mr. grew his with 

each order. Plant some, you ey 
rize. All my seed 


large specimens. 
SURE HEAD CABBAGE 
Is all head and gure very 


ality anda 
Single 4 have 
unds. 


grown, good 
. Will be far ahead of your ne 
Catalogue, is worth 50 cts. to any one who gets it. 
6500 offered largest order; 8500 for yea blossom ; $300 
for a bean plant with 100 pods, and ve tomato ene 
("I will send a packet each of Prize Tomato, Ca 

and Turnip, with my Catalogue of s for o ‘4 

25 cents. Greatest bargess entatnene ever sent = 
v rson sen ver fo ve on, 
will ive Pe a ee INGIUS IMPROVED EX: 
TRA EARLY TREE TOMATO, anda 60e. certificate 
for seeds, yeur choice from my catalogue Free, 


F. B. MILLS, Rose Hill, Onandaga Co.N.Y,. 


Boys or 


can make plenty of spe 


16 City oron a Farm. THE 
BSTANDARD POULTRY BOOK 
Price 25 Cents. 
Gives all the latest ideas on 


also describes every State and 
Territory,and the World's Fair 


GirlswhohaveanySnap 


THE WESTERN WORLD, 
yet? 
Better 
write to- 
to nt in the first issue for this 
per 


month, of this paper. I underta e to teach any fairly intelligent 
and w 


person of either sex, who can read and write, o, after in- 
struction, will work industriously, how to earn $8000. 00 a year 
in their own localities, wherever they live. I will also furnish 
oy situation or employment. Easy to learn. I t.ach you 
REE. Ali Sure ouqgons for every worker. Pull 
F . Why not Write to-day? Address at once, 

c. » Box 1001, Augusta, Maine, 
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EUROPE A select party sails April 16 for 
Holy Land. Best ticketing facil- 
ities. Choicest ocean berths. nd for ‘ Tourist 


H. GAZE & SONS, 


FOR GOOD ~ 


APPEARANCE 


and first-class wear, we recom- 
mend to all our black cheviot suit- 
ings. We have them plain, twilled, 
striped and rough. 

The prices for sack suits range 
from $20.00 to $30.00. Pants frorn 
$5.00 to $8.00. Frock coats $2.00 
extra. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 


fiectl 
CHICAGO iid. ST-LOUIS 
NEW YORK \\\))i//, KANSASCITY 
OMAHA —Scrogec = DENVER 
ST. PAU by). \SCINCINNATI 
MINNEAPOLIS!) INDIANAPOLIS 
SANFRANCISCO LOSANGELOS 

PORTLAND,OREGON. 


Corner Clark and Adams Sts., 
CHICAGO. 
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The Best Books Sete 


er Pes 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Can be selected from our 


library List, 


Which is absolutely free from everything objection- 
able, and full of 
Instructive and Helpful Ideas. 
Send for list and prices from 


WOMAN’S TEMP. PUB. ASS’N. 
161 La Salle St., Chicago 


A SLUMBER SONG. 


By Nina Lilian Morgan. 
Beautiful cloth, postpaid a Te ee - $1 t0 
Holiday binding, whiteandgold - -- - 135 
‘‘A book mothers can gladly place in the hands of 
thoughtful and aspiring daughters.”—Ziizabdeth 
Boynton Harbert. 
LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
161 La Salle Street, Chicago 


MR.KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL, 
Plymouth, Mass. 12 boys. 25th year. H. B. Learned 


Broadway, N. Y. 


rowan voir seus, ar 


, Mass, 22 boys, Laboratories. 
B. Knapp, 8. B. (M.1I. T.) Princ/pa 
~ 7 Di ss : : i 
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